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For the Companion. 


MR. ROBERT RETTLE. 
(“SHRIMPY,"’ CONCLUDED.) 


A few weeks ago, as I was walking down 
Broadway, I saw a cluster of boot-blacks in the 
City Hall Park, gathered about a good-looking 
lad, who seemed to be addressing them. He 
was so well-dressed, and the boot-blacks were so 
ragged, that I entered the park out of curiosity; 
and paused to listen to what he was saying. 

The lad’s back was to me, but I heard him 
say,— 

“Now what do you think of that? I was just 
as dirty as any of you, when I lived here. I 
used to pitch my pennies away, and fight, and 
chaw tobacco, and bum round nights, and all 
that sort of nonsense; and look at me now? 
I’m rich. It’s a fact! Pm worth more’n a 
thousand dollars. How’s that for a boot-black? 
I used to sleep in an old hogshead down in Ful- 
ton Street; but I got drownded out one night, 
and then I went to the lodging-house, and saved 
up my pennies; and after that they let me go 
West to live with afarmer. That’s what hap- 
pened to me, and that’s what may happen to you, 
if you like.” 

I went to the other side of the crowd, and 
looked curiously at the speaker. His face was 
changed. I could see but little resemblance in 
it to that of the dirty little Shrimpy whom I 
had taken in that stormy night; but it was he. 

He looked up, and at once recognized me. A 
bright flush tinged his cheek. 

“I’m glad to see you, sir,” said he, s, ringing 
towards me and grasping my hand. “I was 
down at that newspaper office last night, but it 
was shut up. I don’t suppose you recollect me, 
but I aint a-going to forget your face, not as 
long as I live.” 

“Well, I hardly did recognize you,” said I; 
“but 1know you now. You used to be called 
Shrimpy.” 

“But I aint called Shrimpy now,” he an- 
swered, proudly. ‘Look here, bummers! Here’s 
a gentleman as knowed me when I was knock- 
ing round here, and the fellows called me 
Shrimpy. Now my name is Robert Rettle,—not 
Shrimpy, you better believe,—and my note is 
as good as Dan’l Drew’s, or old Stewart’s, over 
there. How’s that?” ; 

“Bully for you!” cried one of the boys. “Jes 
gi’ me yer note fer a couple er thousan’, won’t 
yer?” 

“Wait’ll you go West and get respectable, and 
then I'll do it,” said Mr. Robert Rettle, promptly, 
“if Lowe it to you. 

“Now, look here,” he added, as he was about 
to go; “you just take my advice—and I know! 
You just quit all your old tricks, right along. 
Quit swearing—that’s a fool’s habit, and it’s 
wicked, too. Quit gambling, quit chawing to- 
baeco—that’s nasty. Quit throwing away your 
money on theatres, and that sort of thing; and 
if any of yer goes to the lodging-house, and 
saves his money, and learns to read and behave 
himself, some one out West’ll be after him, and 
then you can grow up and be somebody.” 

He turned quickly away, walking with me 
across the park; and as he went we heard the 
“Hooray! Bully for Shrimpy! Hooray!” with 
which the street-rats greeted his speech. 

As he walked by my side, Mr. Robert Rettle 
told me his story,—how he had found a most 
delightful home in Ohio; how the farmer who 
had taken him had no children of his own, and 
had treated him like a son; how he had learned 
to “farm it” in splendid style, and was actually 
Worth, as he had told the boot-blacks, something 
Over a thousand dollars in his own right. This 
stm he had made as a legitimate profit off a 
Portion of the farm, which had been set aside as 
his own especial property; and a pair of sheep 
that had been given him. 

“Now, P’ve come here,” he said, “fon a search 
for an old lady that used to be kind to me when 
Was a street-rat: She was a poor widow wom- 

aN with a little baby, and used to sew for a liv- 





ing. She had little enough, any way, and some- 
times was half-starved herself; but she did me 
more than one good turn, and I just want to pay 
her off. I’ve meant to do it ever since I’ve been 
West. Her name was Sherlock. I’m bound to 
find her. She shall have a good home, if she 
needs it, out where I live; and if she don’t, Pll 
make her a present allthe same. I can’t forget 
those that have been good to me, any way, sir.” 

I afterwards learned that Mrs. Sherlock was 
found, in a state of the direst poverty, living in 
Mulberry Street. Her baby had grown intoa 
boy, old enough to go out blacking boots for 
himself, and was in fact one of that very crowd 
of boot-blacks whom the former Shrimpy had 
addressed in the park. Both Mrs. Sherlock and 
the boy were provided with homes at the West, 
through the influence and aid of the grateful 
Mr. Robert Rettle. 
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For the Companion. 


A LIFE OF FUN. 

Old Timothy Crane once replied to a question 
about himself, thus: 

“Ym an honest man by nature, a Methodist 
by profession, and a jiner by trade;” and it was 
all true. 

He had three daughters, Mary and Sarah, who 
toiled at the needle to help the family, and Tid- 
dy, the pride and the pet, who was still at school, 
although older and stronger than either of her 
sisters when she began to breast the waves of 
life for herself. 

Matilda—no, Tiddy, was handsome, and would 
have been so in any station, but she knew it too 
well. She was bright and witty, and she knew 
that, too. The fond ones at home, who seldom 
laughed at any thing else, laughed every time 
she spoke. Thesharp sayings of Tid Crane were 
quoted among all who knew her. Her sisters 
took many an additional stitch, working far in- 
to the night, that they might give her more 
schooling than they themselves had, and dress 
her~—as the fond Mary said—“accordin’ to her 
beauty.” 

Whenever their loving hearts thought of her 
future, and of what she must do for her own 
support, it was always with the feeling that she 
must earn her bread by some delicate and beau- 
tiful work, in which she could be her own mis- 
tress. 

The time approached when she must leave 
school, for she was nearly seventeen, and, as her 
mother expressed it, “gitting a little toppy and 
unmanageable—needing work to bring her into 
the traces.” 

The rent of his house pressed heavily upon 
him, and the old man was failing at his work; 
so one evening, as they all sat around the stove, 
listening to Tiddy’s account of some of her bril- 
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MR. ROBERT RETTLE. 


liant exploits in getting pencils, and charms, 
and ribbons for nothing, mother Crane said,— 

“The schoolma’am says you’re a good scholar, 
Tiddy.” 

“No thanks to her for saying it. Every body 
knows that. If she dared to, she’d call me a 
dunce—she hates me so!” exclaimed Tiddy, avith 
a proud toss of the head, 

“Y’m glad she does you justice,” replied her 
mother, “for that good word may help you, 
We've been saying that instead of a trade, when 
you leave school” — 

“A trade for whom?” asked Tiddy, with a 
curl of her lip. “If you think of making a shop- 
girl of me, you’re mistaken, I can tell you. Look 
at my friends!” 

“But you know we are poor, Tiddy, and you 
can’t keep up style like Bella Hart. You'll 
have to work while she plays,”’ said her father. 

“Ugh!” cried the excited girl. “I hope you’ll 
live till I work for my bread!” 

“We had laid a plan to get a district school 
for you,—that’s genteel, ’m sure; for the min- 
ister’s daughter teaches,” suggested Mary. 

“Genteel! It’s drudging! If I get into the 
shadows without a husband, as the minister’s 
daughter has, [ll teach, too—but I pity the chil- 
dren. Ido believe I should beat half of them 
unmercifully, so as to thin off the school! It’s 
one consolation the number don’t affect the sal- 
ary.” 

‘What do you mean to do for aliving ?” asked 
the “jiner,” as meekly as if he was questioning 
Victoria about her private affairs. 

“Laugh,” replied Tiddy; “I think laughing 
pays as well as any other work! Grandma says 
I was born laughing, and that I’ve been laugh- 
ing ever since! [ve adopted that for my profes- 
sion—laughing myself and making other peo- 
ple laugh! That’s why I’m asked out by people 
who don’t know the rest of you when they 
see you. The other day I was walking with 
Bella Hart’s cousin, a young man from Balti- 
more, and we met father, who smiled as he 
passed us. Hal Ward asked, in surprise, who 
that was, and [ said, ‘It’s areal nice old man 
that’s shingling our house’-—that was true—I 
saw him down at camp meeting and heard him 
exhort’—and that was true, too. I’m going to 
have those blue overalls off before I acknowl- 
edge my darling old father to such folks!” 

This was said in such a way that the family 
all laughed except the old man himself. He 
drew a sigh, and asked,— 

“What did you go to camp meeting for, child ?” 

“For fun, to be sure; that’s what I go every- 
where for.” 

“I hope, Tiddy, it aint what you go to meeting 
for,’”’ said mother Crane. 

“Yes, it*is; and I don’t know a place where 


while he’s cool, and catch his breath when he 
gets fairly going; and you get all the horrible 
faces and nasal notes of Enoch Garland, and see 
Tempy Crowel’s poke bonnet, and old Sam War- 
ner’s worn out wig creeping up and down over 
the top of his head. If that isn’t fun, I don’t 
know what is.” 

There was no laughing in the little circle after 
this speech, lest’ they might sin; but Tiddy saw 
glances exchanged, and the girls bite their lips 
to hide their smiles; and she thought herself 
very witty. 

So the thoughtless Tiddy went on, till her 
school days were over, forming new and light 
acquaintances. But these new friends scorned 
her humble home. They never sought her com- 
pany or her “fun” beside the bright cooking 
stove around which the family gathered in the 
evening—nor did she ask them there She met 
them at the houses of her friends or in the street, 
as she pleased, and boasted that she cared for 
nobody’s opinion, and should do as she pleased. 

Soon after leaving school she was invited to 
the city with Bella Hart, who had an aunt there; 
and they laid plans for a week of pleasure. 

On their way to the cars they saw the minis- 
ter approaching, and Tiddy cried, ““Now for some 
fun.” 

As he drew near, she exclaimed, “O, Mr. Niles, 
I’ve got something to tell you that you'll be de- 
lighted to hear!” 

Mr. Niles was a quiet and dignified gentle- 
man, whom none ever dared to approach thus 
holdly. But he manifested no displeasure, and 
simply said, “I’m glad if you have good news, 
Tiddy. What is it?” 

“m going to the theatre to-morrow night!” 
she replied, looking at him for a sharp rebuke. 

“Are you?” was all he said, and passed on 

“No sermon! Whatan unfaithful shepherd!” 
cried Tiddy, with a loud laugh, that must have 
reached his ears, and that called forth a reproof 
from her friend, who, although as full of fun, 
had more good breeding. 

Well, Tiddy took a long step in the wrong 
road the day she decided to “live for fun” and 
without work. She went to the theatre, as she 
had said she would—once with Bella Hart and 
her uncle, and once alone, without the kuowl- 
edge of the family, and greatly to their alarm. 
She, poor, silly country girl, was perfectly be- 
wildered by the tinsel, and dresses, and fascina- 
tions of the playhouse. 

That visit to the city ended her intimacy with 
Bella, whose aunt expressed a most unfavorable 
opinion of her to Mr. and Mrs. Hart; and thus 
Tiddy lost her place in the company before which 
she was ashamed of her honest, hard-working 
father! 

Her sister now began to grow anxious, and to 
urge her learning a trade, as her imprudence in 


a school; but she declared her mind was settled 
—that she had resolved to be a ballet dancer. 

“That’s the life of fun!” she exclaimed. “To 
be always dressed like a doll, to live high, and 
have no work, is the life for me!” 

Ter parents plead with her, and her sisters 
cried; but she would not change her purpose. 
Then her father said,— 

“Well, Tiddy, if you go, we’ll all go and live 
there, too. We can all get work in such a great 
city.” 

“You won’t go with me,” she replied. “I’ve 
been all my life tied down to your notions, and 
I’m going to cut loose now, and set up for my: 
self. [shall love you all, and come home often 
to visit, and I’ll help you pay your rent.” 

While they hardly believed her in earnest, she 
was one night missing from home; and thence- 
forth her head never again pressed the soft pil- 
low love had prepared for her. 

She was sought for in the city, but having 
taken another name, could not be found. The 
troop which she had joined went to another 
city, and then to another; and she was at length 
given up for lost. O, the tears, and sighs, and 
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penter’s cottage. Parents and sisters saw their 
folly, but it was too late. Their idol was gone, 
never to be restored. The old man’s heart was 
broken, and he was soon at rest. 

One night a strange woman appeared in the 
village, seeking Timothy Crane. She said Tid- 
dy was at her house, dying, and wanted her 
mother; but would not see her sisters if they 
came. 

When the heart-broken woman stood before 
the wreck of her darling, she did not know her. 
Two years—only two years—of late hours and 
of wild dissipation had done a bitter work. 

“Mother,” she said, “this is the end of ‘living 
for fun.’ Tell Mr. Niles that a woe fell upon 
me the hour I told him I had ‘good news.’ This 
is the end of it. Wilfulness and pride went be- 
fore destruction with me. Carry me home and 
bury me by my blessed old father, whom I | 
scorned; then put on black in mourning for my 
soul!” 

A dark shadow fell on the whole village when | 
that broken-hearted woman came home with 
her dead. High and low, remembering the beau- 
ty and sweetness of Tiddy’s childhood, and pity- 
ing the erring family, gathered around her grave | 
with tears; and there many a thoughtless girl | 
resolved to shun a life of idleness and to live for 
some good purpose in God’s world. J. D.C. 
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For the Companion. 
NOAH YOPPLE AND HIS WIFE. 


Near the summit of a high mountain in the 
State of New York, seven miles from any vil- 
lage, lived a worthy couple almost isolated from 
the world. Had the post-office been abolished, 
they might not have heard of it for weeks, till 
Uncle Noah went to “the store” for supplies. 

It never entered their heads to take a news- 
paper; and when one came to the house around 
a package, it was a source of great amusement 
to the simple old lady, who read only the short 
advertisements; “long speeches,” as she called 
the articles, were “such hard reading.” 

Once she studied one for some time, and then 
exclaimed,— 

“Well, now! here’s a woman a-bragging in 
the newspaper how she cleared her house of 
bed-bugs! She ought to be ashamed to own she 


had one! And just you hear this, Noah. ‘La- 
LOR, SAVING Soar,’ (labor-saving soap.) J’d 
rather use my soap and save my labor. ‘Gar- 


DEN Serps ror SAve.’ Small business that! 
If they'll come here, ?ll give them all they can 
plant for nothing.” 

Poor, good Aunt Lana Yopple! She was as 
innocent of the evil in the world, as of the wis- 
dom and progress there. 

On the highest point of land, near old Noah’s 
solitary home, lies a lovely lake, embowered in 
lofty trees, whose rich line is broken, now and 
then, by bold and rugged rocks. 

Standing at a certain point, you call out, and 
your words are repeated by three distinct echoes, 
one after another, till you almost believe that 
fairies are hidden in the beautiful nooks that 
everywhere meet the eye. 

Tradition, a powerful authority with the few 
inhabitants around the lake, asserts boldly that 
it has no bottom. 

A young artist who took up a line to prove the 
mistake, was regarded as almost an infidel. The 
line proving too short, he was laughed at for his 
folly, and the conviction was strengthened that 
the lake was bottomless. 

The few houses which lie within five miles of 
the lake, bear evidence of great age, having been 
erected rudely, but substantially, by the early 
settlers who were descendants of the Huguenots, 
who fled from papal tyranny in France to Hol- 
land, and thence to America. 


These houses in the mountains are built of 


logs, but they are plastered within and without, 
and have overhanging eaves with porches under 
them, for comfort in summer and protection in 
winter. 


Many of the houses down on the plain are of 
Two or three of these are 


a far better class. 
covered with Dutch tiles brought over the seas; 


and their owners retain the great, dark-covered 
and brass-bound family Bibles which inspired 
as well as strengthened their brave old fathers, 


in their fight of faith. 


Aunt Lana’s father and grandfather—and_ no- 
body knows how many great, greater and great- 
est grandfathers before him—were born in the 
long, low log-house where her life was spent. 
But old Noah, although as “Dutch” as any of 
them, was not born there, but came to the fami- 


ly in a strange way. 


We will tell you his story as it was told to us 


on the spot. 


One winter, when Aunt Lana was a baby—and 
that must have been a long time ago—a terrible 


tains, drifting the snow so that the roads were 
impassable. 

While the storm continued, her father seemed | 
| greatly troubled. He and his men managed to 
| keep a road open between the house and the 
barn, so that the cattle could be fed and watered ; 
and they drew in great logs, fastened to an ox 
by a chain, to keep up the kitchen fire day and 
night. 

All was wildness and bitterness without; but 
within was peace and warmth. Still the father 
bowed his head at the table, and tears and sobs 
choked his voice when he said, with uplifted 
hand, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

“Come, now, father,” said the meek mother of 
the little flock, that lay sleeping in bed and 
trundle-bed, “you must tell me what all these 
groans mean. Is this gratitude for the mercies 
we have, when many poor wretches are freezing ? 
What’s amiss in the barn?” 

Jacob’s troubles had thus far been bounded by 
the death of a cow, or the blind staggers ina 
horse. 

“Well, now, wife, all’s right there; but if I 
must tell it, the meal which was ground in the 
fall was left at the mill, to be sent for as I could 
get time. There’s not half a bushel left, and 
nine folks to feed!” 

“Send Ike over to James, on the high horse, to 
borrow some,” said the wife, cheerfully. James 
was living two miles off, in another plastered 
log-house. 

“No,” replied the good man, “I won’t send a 
boy into danger I can’t face myself. Ill let him 
and Abe try to break out the lane, so that I can 
0; else we'll have to live on pork and potatoes, 
and that will starve the babies.” 

The two young men toiled for hours, making 
little progress, as the wind hurled the snow back 
faster than they could shovel it out. 
Discouraged and overcome with cold, they 
came into the house declaring that they would 
live on bacon and potatoes till spring, rather 
than face this storm. 
As they all gathered, with gloomy faces, about 
the fire, Ike, a stupid, boorish fellow, whom 
Jacob had taken from the poor-house, remarked, 
that he saw a ghost fly by the end of the lane, 
with somebody’s child in her arms; and that he 
guessed the wind was too much, even for her, 
for she screamed with fear and called on God to 
help her. 
Ike was always seeing ghosts and hearing 
witches, so little attention was paid to the re- 
mark, till a sharp, shrill cry rung through the 
air, and a heavy body fell against the door 
which led from the porch to the room. 
Every one sprang up and rushed to the door; 
and there on the threshold, lay a woman with a 
baby in her arms! Their own anxieties were all 
forgotten in caring for the stranger, whom the 
men lifted up and laid on their mistress’ bed. 
The baby was warm and sleeping—such niir- 
acles are wrought by the power of a mother’s 
love! 
The stranger opened her eyes at length, and 
asked the good woman who stood chafing her 
cold hands,— 

“Are you sure he was dead, quite dead? Can 
nothing bring him back to life? O, my poor 
husband! When he could not get the sleigh out 
of the snow-bank, he saw your men and told me 
tocall. But they did not hear. Just then the 
wind opened a path, and I believe I flew in here. 
O, save him, too!” 

The three men went out, two on horses; and 
after much effort reached a place where the wind 
had whirled in eddies, leaving it bare; and close 
by, a high bank with the sleigh imbedded in it, 
The horse was nearly covered, and the poor 
traveller was beyond all help. 

The wife, too much exhausted to be fully con- 
scious of her loss, was yet able to tell the hos- 
pitable strangers that they had left home with a 
hired horse and sleigh a week before, that she 
might visit a relative, while her husband, who 
was a blacksmith, sought work. 

They had been delayed by the storm; but as 
there seemed a little prospect of clearing in the 


horse and sleigh. 


so blocked that they were hours going a mile; 


this hospitable dwelling. 


house, where slept the dead of the family. 


- | the death of the ill-fated man. 


kindness, by her interest in his affairs, and her 


morning, had set out for home, fearing that the 
owner might get impatient for the return of his 


They got on well, till, bewildered by the snow, 
they turned into the mountain road, which was 


and then both horse and driver sank in sight of 


It was many days before the storm ceased; 
and then it was impossible to get to neighbors. 
Good Jacob and his men prepared a coffin as 
best they could, and buried the poor husband 
and father in a little corner of land near the 


Then, as soon as possible, Jacob took home the 
sleigh and told the sad news to the neighbors, of 


Finding that the poor widow had neither home 


The widow, whose name was “Yopple,” had 


As the years wore on, one little child, and 
then another and another, and at length the 
mother of the family, were gathered in the cor- 
ner of the field of death. 

Then the widow repaid her benefactor for his 


tenderness to his only remaining child, Eleanor, 
or “Lana,” as they called her. 
Little Noah, her boy, proved himself equal to 
any thing put upon him, and as he grew up be- 
came an important member of the family. 
When he was but nineteen years old, he asked 
Jacob to give him Lana for his wife. And he 
gave him her and the farm too. And there the 
four lived, contented and happy, till the aged 
parents died. 
Noah and Lana had one son; and at the time 
of which we write—when the insolent young 
artist dared to sound the lake—he and his fami- 
ly lived in the other house, called “Uncle Jeemes’ 
place.” 
Their boy was guide for the artist’s party; 
and his mother called out after them, as they set 
off,— 
“Good people, whatever else you do, don’t let 
any thing happen to the boy; for he’s the last 
of his race, and this settlement will die out with 
him.” It was a settlement of two houses, two 
miles apart! 
The artist’s party—of which the writer was an 
honorary member—partook of their picnic din- 
ner in old Lana’s kitchen, and performed their 
toilet in her parlor, styled—by way of pre-em- 
inence—“the room.” 
It was a very long and very narrow room, 
with a high secretary brought from Holland, 
and three beds in it; one made up on the floor, 
and the others on high post bedsteads, all ar- 
rayed in the most gorgeous red, pink, yellow, 
blue and green patchwork quilts. 
Before we left, we asked the good Lana if she 
never grew lonesome. 
“No,” she replied; “but when parties come 
up, as they do once or twice every summer, to 
the lake, I get tired almost to death by the sight 
ofso many people, and am thankful when they’re 
gone!” 
Smiling at ber candor, the party returned 
the compliment by saying that one day was all 
they could endure of this glorious solitude, and 
that they longed to get where they could see 
men and women again. 
Fearing God and doing good as opportunity 
offered, this humble pair passed down the vale, 
and years ago joined their kindred in the lowly 
cemetery in the willow-draped corner of the 
field. 

For the Companion. 


OUR SURPRISE. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Susy found it out. Of course it was not 
through any young or old lady in the congrega- 
tion, but soft-hearted Robert Winthrop, who 
thinks so much of Susy, hinted in such a way, 
that he was finally obliged to tell: her that there 
was to be a donation party. 
So we decided, as the parsonage was in a 
rather doubtful state, owing to Lizzie’s illness 
for nearly a year, (Lizzie is my sister, and the 
wife of Rev. Ralph Lane,) that we two girls 
would make all the preparations that were nec- 
essary, and keep the secret a most profound one. 
We determined not to take Biddy, the princess 
of workers, into our confidence, for Biddy was a 
wonderful woman with her tongue, and would 
have told even the baby, if it could have under- 
stood. 
No doubt some of the busy gossips “cal’lated” 
to find us in confusion; but Susy and I went to 
work as if our very lives depended upon the 
amount of cleaning we got through each day. 
Never did a parsonage look in better order. 
The rooms fairly laughed with brightness. The 
poor boys in the family had a hard time of it, 
though. 
“Why can’t we play horse in the sitting-room, 
as we used to?” they piteously repeated. 
“O, because,” was the invariable answer, 
‘we’ ve made a new law, and little boys in this 
house, must build their stables in the kitchen.” 
“But if we go. there,” cried Fred, “Bridget 
says we’re not to make the ‘laste bit litter!’ I 
guess we'd better turn into girls, and hem hand- 
kerchiefs!”’ 
“You’d better be good, sensible boys,” said 
Susy, giving them each a sugar kiss; “and as 
long as we won’t let you put things out of sorts, 








storm raged for ten days through these moun 





We guessed the time, pretty nearly, when the 


nor friends, Jacob made her welcome to remain | surprise would be made. It happened to be a 


with them, and to bring up her child there. cloudy night, with some prospect of rain. 


Lizzie had been kept in the dark, thoroughly, 


once been a district schoolmistress, and now | and no doubt congratulated herself on having 
undertook to teach the children of the family, in two such careful managers in the house. 
addition to the aid she gave in domestic matters. 


It was rather curious, though, and past our 


comprehension, that she should come to tea that 
very evening in her best lace cap, and her pret- 
tiest poplin dress. 


We affected great astonishment, and there was 


some cheek-burning about that time. 


“I took a fancy to be dressed, to-night,” she 


said, as she seated herself; “it’s so long since I 
have looked like myself. You know invalids 
take fancies,” she added, looking at Susy with a 
queer little smile. 


“Especially, pretty ones,” retorted Susy. 
“Tf I hadn’t the baby in my lap, I would rise,” 


was the laughing rejoinder. 


“We had best have prayers in here,” 
brother Ralph, after tea. 
“O dear, no!” I cried, bluntly; “do have 
prayers in the sitting-room—it looks so shift- 
less!” 
“Ah,” was his bland reply, “perhaps you ex- 
pect Mr. Edgerton? We'll adjourn to the sit. 
ting-room.” 
Susy was laughing, and I felt as if I could 
have boxed the Rev. Mr. Lane’s ears, for the very 
reason that I never detested any body in my life 
before I saw Mr. Edgerton, who persisted in ad- 
miring me. 
After prayers, Susy and I made ourselves pre- 
sentable with a laborious home-toilet, in which 
we endeavored to look as if nothing had ever 
happened, or was ever expected to happen, and 
if our aprons had been a little less smooth, and 
our collars and wristers ditto, and our hair a lit- 
tle less elaborately got up, we should have done 
the “serene, fireside composure,” as Susy said, 
to perfection. Asit was, we did our best. 
“How careful you have grown, girls!” said 
Lizzie, noticing that we put the cradle straight, 
took some toys that were lying at its foot, and 
put them away. 
Something struck me in the tone, as slightly 
significant, but Lizzie was knitting as compos- 
edly as ever, when I glanced up. 
We had scarcely seated ourselves, and were 
looking quite comfortable over crochet patterns 
and a work-table, when a carriage drove up 
Presently Bridget put her flaming face in, and 
winking with both eyes, cried,— 
“Miss Nell, ye’re wanted, and I’m thinkin’ 
Miss Susy won’t come amiss!” 
Of course, with many wonderments, we went 
out. Well, the hall, the dining-room—and I 
don’t know how much further out—were crowd- 
ed with people. It was something of a surprise, 
after all. 
“Take us up stairs, quietly,” said Deacon 
Brewer’s wife, in a loud whisper. “We didn’t 
like to go up before we spoke to some of you. 
Where’s the dominie?” 
“In his study,” was the reply. 
“J hope you can keep him there,” said Mrs. 
Deacon Miller, a spare woman, six feet two, “be- 
cause we must surprise him, some way.” 
“Fortunately, the study is at the back of the 
house,” said Susy. . 
By this time the company was all up stairs, 
filing into the different rooms. I heard some- 
body whisper to somebody, “Guess Mrs. Apple 
ton’s a first rate housekeeper.” 
“Now you’re sure she don’t know,” said fat, 
fidgetty, good sister Maguire, the dearest soul in 
all the parish, for her love and appreciation were 
genuine. 
7 “Pm sure,” I said; “but she’s quite in state, 
or,’— 

“OQ, yes, you managed that, of course—)ut no 


—you couldn’t have known,”— 
| “To tell you the truth, we expected company, 
to-night, but,”— 

“But not us; O, that’s good, that’s very good, 
my dear. Couldn’t have happened better;” and 
my cheeks burned, at the seeming deception. 

Well, I marshalled them in, one at a time, and 
Lizzie stood her ground, calm, quiet, flushed 4 
little, and smiling, but as ever, lady-like, as she 
received their greetings—and still they came 
pouring in. ; 

“We brought a few little presents, dear,” said 
Mrs. Maguire, as a sturdy Irish maiden lugged 


said 


| 


dominie here. How shall we let him know?” 

“Tl undertake to do that,” said Susy; and 
away she ran, bringing in the dominie in his 
dressing-gown, and a disarray of hair that struck 
me as being rather studied, as it had been par- 
ticularly smooth at tea-time. 

And then, what a beautiful array of presents 
came next, to besure! A dressing-gown of gray 
cashmere, lined and trimmed with blue silk, for 
the dominie; a rich black silk dress, for sister 











why, make the best of it.” 





Lizzie; with neat lace sets, three of them. Sit 
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heavy linen damask table-cloths, and two dozen 
of the finest napkins. A bracelet for me, a 
prooch for Susy, and a suit of clothes apiece for 
the boys; besides a full wardrobe for the three 
months’ baby. 

Some of the friends were missing by this time, 
and I caught sight of Bridget looking in once, 
with a purple face that indicated both pleasure 
and fatigue. She beckoned to me. 

“An’ isn't it the illigant merino driss they’ve 
brought mesilf?”’ she cried, as with redoubled 
winks, and an Irish gesture, she disappeared. 

Presently the supper-bell rang, startling me, 
for was not at all prepared for such a sum- 


s. 

mtbere in the dining-room, a feast was set out. 

There were ice-cream pyramids, and jellies, and 

’ every kind of cake that is eatable—a surprise, 
most decidedly! I took a cream, and seeing 
Biddy wink, went out into the kitchen. Anda 

’ jolly looking place it was, as Bridget said. 

On one side, ranged along the walls, stood a 
barrel of flour, two barrels of potatoes, two of 
sound winter apples, a keg of butter, golden 
e pumpkins and squashes; and on the dressers, 


t jars of sealed fruit, loaves of cake, several hams, 
abig quarter of beef; indeed, there is no use in 
X- trying to enumerate the good things. 
it- I went back into the parlor to tell Lizzie, but 
she had her baby, whose placid, round eyes roved 
ld in undisturbed calm from face to face, and every 
body was praising it; so I left her to find out for 
life herself, which was perhaps the best way. 
ad- By-and-by we all came together again, and 
one of the deacons said he had a special favor to 
pre ak of the dominie; and dominie asked what it 
‘ich was, With his usual courtesy, when the deacon 
ever replied, — 
and “Your acceptance, sir, of these small testi- 
and monials—one from the young men, and the 
u lit- other from the young ladies of the church—a 
Jone gold watch, and a purse containing two hun- 
said, dred dollars.” 
. Dominie couldn’t speak, for a moment; his 
said handsome chin twitched a little, and there was 
ight, acurious light about the eyelids, and his voice 
, and was husky when he spoke, but it grew clear, 
and I assure you he threw his soul into that lit- 
ghily tlespeech. It made a good many chins quiver, 
— and the sisters, dear souls, cried outright. 
_— “Wasn’t it a success?” 

This was said at the breakfast-table, next 
sate morning, ' 
Fon “Decidedly,” returned Lizzie. 

4 “And didn’t we keep it from you, capitally ?” 
sinkin’ “Well, yes, you did.” 

I happened to be looking up, and saw her 
sient eyes and the dominie’s, that met in a single 
| flash. I put my cup down; I am certain I 
—and I j : 
amu turned pale, while Susy said,— 
arprise, “You knew all about it, both of you.” 

“lam sure the house is like a new pin,” said 

Lizzie, demurely. 
Deacon “But did you know?” 
? ae “What if we did, my dear?” queried dominie. 
of you. “How could I help one of our good deacons tell- 
lug me, six weeks ago, that they had fixed upon 
‘4 Mrs the Monday before Christmas, to give me a do- 
ws “be tation, but Imustn’t teil the women folks?” 
_— “0, the heathen!” cried Susy. And then told 
your wife,’? 
k of the 


“No—Mrs. Maguire’s Biddy told our Biddy, 
and she told me,”’ said Lizzie, laughing. 

“How long ago?” 
oT the same time that the deacon told 


1p stairs, 
rd some- 
3. Apple 


“And—even—Biddy—knew it—weeks—ago!” 
tried Susy, appalled. ‘Nell, how she must have 
hnghed in her sleeves, to see us saving her all 
tework. I'll leave town to-morrow!” 

_ “wy didn’t leave town; but I leave it to you, 
iit wasn’t a little too bad? And then for 
Ralph to Say that he never dreamed there was so 


said fat, 
est soul in 
ation were 


» in state, 





se—but no 
much Work in us! Susy and I agree that the 
company, met came next day, and that we haven’t got 
crit yet. 
very goal, Rail 
tter;” and th STRYCHNINE. 
eption. : ¢tree from which strychnine comes is called 


‘’ strychnos nux vomica. 

finshed ® in aw in Ceylon and in several districts of 
‘ke, as she on of moderate size, with thick and shin- 
hey came In — a short, crooked stem. 

@ it season, it is readily recognized by 
hear,” said a orange-colored berries, about as large as 
hen lugged ' Pippins—the favorite food of many kinds 
't have the. : Within which are the flat, round seeds, 


, time, and 


ner there in diameter, ash-gray in color, and 
Susy; and The — very minute silky hairs. 
inie in his ™~ — fancy they can discover a resem- 
that struck eo eyes, but the likeness is purely 
been pal- The seed : " 

whe: is the deadly poison nut. It was 
hf presents 4: oo a medicine by the Hindoos, and its 
wn of gray a doeto Properties were understood by Ori- 
ge silk, Ot A, — long before it was known to for- 
é, for sister i 

Six 


hem. 


“Dog-killer” and “fish-scale” are two of its 
Arabic names. 

It is stated that at present, the natives of Hin- 
dostan often take it for many months, continu- 
ously, in much the same way as the opium-eater 
eats opium. They commence with taking the 
eighth part of a nut a day, and gradually in- 
crease their allowance to an entire nut, which 
| would be about twenty grains. 
| If they eat it directly before or after food, no 
unpleasant effects are produced; but if they ne- 
glect these precautions, spasms result. 

According to popular rumor, it is chiefly used 
in Christian lands by the manufacturers of “pure 
imported liquors.” 

—_—<+or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE MONEY UNDER THE MILL. 


Few men are proof against the temptation of 
sudden riches, and Malcom, the miller, was not 
one of the few. This honest fellow might have 
| lived and died without any thing very foolish 
| being remembered against him, had it not been 
| for a dream that strangely unsettied his steady 

habits and disturbed his peace. 

| One night while asleep in bed, (and it is a pity 
| his sleep was not sounder) he fancied himself 
| behind his mill, at a place closely hidden by bush- 
| es and almost under the foundations, trying with 
all his might to pry,a broad, flat stone off the 
top of a huge pan of gold coins that he had found 
there buried in the earth. 

All the next day this curious dream ran in 
Malcom’s head. At first he was inclined to rid- 
icule it, but before night he had looked down 
upon the spot several times out of the back win- 

ow of his mill. 

Night came, and the miller went to bed tired 
as usual, but still thinking about that pan of 
gold. 

Quite to his astonishment, though we cannot 
say to his regret, he dreamed the very dream of 
the night before. 

All the following day the miller was so absent 
minded that his wife rallied him several times 
upon his silence, and promised him a new pair 
of stockings if he would tell her what he was 
thinking about. He laughed, and told her that 
some time or other, when he got very rich, per- 
haps he would let her know. 

Poor Malcom! Sensible and contented as he 
naturally was, he was actually giving way to 
the lawless and dangerous wish, that comes to 
every body, probably, as often as once in a life- 
time, to grow rich without work. He could 
hardly keep away from the mysterious spot be- 
hind the mill. At breakfast, dinner and supper 
time, before going to his work, his feet involun- 
tarily found their way into the shed where he 
kept his garden-tools. 

Whatif he should dream about the gold a third 
time? Then there could be but little doubt that 
it might prove a reality. 

Sure enough, the third night he dreamed the 
same dream! And it would have been strange 
if he had not, for it had been constantly in his 
mind for two days. He woke early, much agi- 
tated by his thrice-repeated vision. 

Fully possessed with the idea that great wealth 
was in store for him, he rose, dressed himself 
with as little noise as possible, so as not to wake 
his wife, hastened to the mill, taking with him 
his spade, shovel, pickaxe, crowbar and hoe. 

It was full two hours before his usual time of 

commencing work. He hoped to reach the pan 
of gold before breakfast. But he found the dig- 
ging more difficult than he had anticipated. In 
his hurry and nervousness he thought he had 
never attempted any thing so hard in his life. 
. After clearing away the nettles he fell to work 
with his crowbar to remove the stones. One, 
two, three, five, ten, twenty—it really seemed as 
if there were nothing but stones. 

Two hours wore away. Three hours, and our 
infatuated gold-dreamer had made quite a hole. 

Insensible to the lapse of time, hé continued 
his efforts. Without noticing it, he was work- 
ing his way gradually under the foundations of 
his building. Shovelful after shovelful flew out 
in rapid succession. One would have thought 
he was toiling for a wager. 

All at once the voice of his wife startled him, 
calling hisnamein the mill. She had wondered 
at his going out so early, but, like a good house- 
keeper, went about getting breakfast. 

Malcom dropped his tools hurriedly when he 
heard her voice, and climbed up through the 
flume into the mill, looking like an iron-puddler 
just out of a “heat.” 

“Where have you been?” exclaimed the good 
woman. 

Malcom muttered something about having to 
fix the dam a little, and went to his breakfast. 

A good wash and a hearty meal refreshed him. 
His spirits rose to a pitch of enthusiasm, that 
actually made his wife wonder if he had been 











indulging in a morning dram. She could not 
remember when he had talked and laughed so 
much at the breakfast-table. 

“Ah,” thought the miller, “she little knows 
what good luck is waiting for us.” 

Full of his precious secret, he went down and 
started his mill, but it was hard waiting till the 
forenoon’s grinding was off his hands. He made 
an hour for himself after dinner—another before 
supper—to work at the hole. 

Deeper and deeper he dug, throwing out the 
soft, wet sand. His progress was rapid now. He 
would soon reach the —— 

Clack! 

What did his shovel strike then with such a 
ring? Greatly excited, the poor fortune-hunter 
redoubled his exertions. 

At the bottom of the hole was a flat stone, 
level as a floor. Underneath it, without doubt, 
lay the pan of gold! 

Again and again he struck it with his shovel. 
He thought—yes, he was sure, it sounded hollow. 
His dream was fulfilled. He could keep his se- 
cret no longer. It was too good. He must tell 
his wife, and together they would heave up the 
stone and possess themselves of the enormous 
riches beneath it. 

He left his hole under the mill more elated 
than Archimedes when he left the bath, shout- 
ing his famous “Eureka.” But Malcom kept 
still. His self-control deserved a monument, 
considering how agitated and exultant he really 
was. He would contain himself till he had told 
his wife the whole story, and so make her sur- 
prise the greater. 

Little was eaten at that supper table, you may 
guess, when once the wonderful discovery was 
out. The simple couple looked at each other 
and almost cried for joy. 

“Now,” said the miller, triumphantly, “we'll 
go down and lift the stone.” 

Recovering from her bewilderment, his wife 
was preparing to follow him when a sudden and 
strange roar, like the sliding down of heavy 
lumber, made them stop and listen in alarm. 

The next instant both rushed to see the cause 
of the noise, fearing, but not daring to speak 
what it might be. 

Alas! Instead of a glittering fortune, a scene 
of ruin met their eyes—disaster that in a mo- 
ment had left them almost paupers. 

The mill, their only source of support, under- 
mined by the foolish labors of its owner, had 
tumbled down and lay an utter wreck. 

Poor Malcom! He may have been an honest 
man, but he was not a wise one. 


+o» 
THE HUNTER’S DILEMMA. 


The grizzly bear is, beyond all question, the 
most formidable of the wild creatures inhabiting 
the continent of America—quite equal in size 
to the polar bear, though there is much variety 
in the sizes of different individuals. About five 
hundred pounds is, perhaps, the av-erage weight. 

In shape, the grizzly bear is a much more com- 
pact animal than either the black or polar spe- 
cies; his ears are larger, his arms stouter, and 
his aspect fiercer. His tecth are sharp and 
strong; but that which his enemies most dread 
is his paws. From the extremities of these pro- 
trude horn-like claws full six inches long! 

These claws are crescent-shaped, and would 
be still longer, but in all cases nearly an inch is 
worn from their points. The animal digs up 
the ground in search of marmots, burrowing 
squirrels and various esculent roots; and this 
habit accounts for the blunted condition of his 
claws. They are sharp enough, notwithstand- 
ing, to peel the hide from a horse or buffalo, or 
to drag the scalp from a hunter— a feat which 
has been performed by grizzly bears on more 
than one occasion. 

The color of this animal is most generally 
brownish, with white hairs intermixed, giving 
that gray or grizzled appearance—whence the 
trivial name, grizzly. 

He gats fish, flesh and fowl, apparently with 
equal relish. He devours frogs, lizards and 
other reptiles. He can “root” like a hog, and 
will often plough up acres of prairie in search 
of the wapatoo and Indian turnip. 

White hunters seldom attack the grizzly un- 
less when mounted and well armed; and the In- 
dians consider the killing of one a feat equal to 
the scalping of a human foe. 

From a celebrated “mountain man’ I had the 
following story, which I give in nearly his own 
language: 

“Young feller, when you scare up a grizzly, 
take my advice, and give him a wide berth—that 
is, unless you’re uncommon well mounted. I'll 
tell you of a circumstance that happened to me 
about two years ago. It was upon ‘the Platte, 
between Chimbly Rock and Saramies’. I was 
engaged as hunter and guide to a party of emi- 
grant folks that were on their way to Oregon. 





“Of ceurse I always kept ahead of the train, 
and picked a place for their camp. 

“Well, one afternoon I had halted where I saw 
some timber, which is a scace article about Chim- 
bly Rock. SoTI pulled the saddle off my old 
mare, and staked the critter upon the best patch 
of grass that Was near. 

“Still there was no sign of the caravan, so I 
took up my rifle and set out to reconnoitre the 
neighborhood. My horse being jaded, I let her 
graze away, and went afoot; and that, let me 
tell you, young feller, was about the most fool- 
ish thing you can do upon a prairie. I want 
long before I proved it. 

“Well, I first climbed a considerable hill, that 
gave me a view beyond. There was a good-sized 
prairic laying to the south and west. Tiere 
were no trees excepting an old cottonwood here 
and there on the hillside. 

“Abouta mile off I sawa flock of goats—what 
you, young feller, call antelopes, though goats 
they are, as sure as goats is goats. 

“T saw, at a glimpse, it would be no use a-try- 
ing to approach, unless I took some plan to de- 
coy the critters, as there were no bushes or trees 
for concealment. I soon thought of a dodge, 
and went back to camp for my blanket, which 
was ared Mackinaw. This I knew would be the 
very thing to fool the goats with, and I set out 
towards them. ‘ 

“For the first half mile or so, I carried the 
blanket under my arm. Then I spread it out 
and walked behind it until I was within three or 
four hundred yards of the animals. I kept my 
eye on them through a hole in the blanket. 

“They were a-growing scary, and had begun 
to run about in circles; so when I saw this, I 
knew it was time tostop. Well, I kneeled down, 
and still keeping the blanket spread out afore 
me, I hung it upon a sapling that I had bronght 
from the camp. 

“TI then stuck thesapling uprightin the ground; 
and mind ye, young feller, it wasn’t so easy to 
do that, for the prairie was frozen hard, and I 
had to dig a hole with my knife. ; ; 

“However, I got the thing rigged at last, and 
the blanket hanging up in front covered my body 
most complete. Ihad nothing more to do but 
wait till the goats should come within range. 

“Well, that want long, As you know, young 
feller, them goats is a mighty curious animal— 
as curious as women is—and after running back- 
ward and forward a bit, and tossing up their 
heads, and sniffing the air, one of the fattest, a 
young prong-horn buck, trotted up within fifty 
yards. 

“T just squinted through the sights, and afore 
that goat had time to wink twice, I hit him 
plumb between the eyes. 

“Now, you’d have jumped up, and frightened 
the rest away—that’s what you’d a done, young 
feller. But you see I knew better. I knew that 
so long as the critters didn’t see me, they wasn’t 
a-going to mind the crack of the gun. 

“As [had calculated at first, they didn’t run 
away, andI slipped in my charge as brisk as 
possible. But just as I was raising to take sight 
again, the whole gang took scare and broke off 
as if a pack of prairie wolves was after them. 

“I was clean puzzled at this, for I knew I hadn’t 
done any thing to frighten them. 

“Just then I heard a snift, like the coughing 
of a glandered horse; and turning round, I spied 
the biggest bear it had ever been my luck to set 
eyes on. He was coming direct towards me, and 
at that minute was not over twenty yards from 
wherelI lay. I knewata glimpse he was a grizzly! 

“Tt aint no use to say I wasn’t scared; I was 
seared, and mightily scared, I tell ye. At first, 
I thought of jumping to my feet, and making 
tracks: but a minute of reflection showed me 
that would be of little use. 

“There was a half mile of clear prairie on ev- 
ery side of me, and I knew the grizzly could 
catch up before I had made three hundred yards 
in any direction. I knew, too, that if I started, 
the varmint would be sure to follow. It was 
plain to see the bar meant mischief; I could tell 
that from the glint of his eyes. 

“There want no time to lose in thinking about 
it. The brute was still coming nearer; but I no- 
ticed that he was going slower and slower, ev- 
ery now and then rising to his hind feet, claw- 
ing his nose and sniffing the air. 

“T saw that it was the red blanket that puz- 
zled him; and seeing this, I crept closer behind it. 

“When the bear had got within about ten 
yards of the spot, he come to a full stop, and 
reared up as he had several times, with his bel- 
ly full towards me. The sight was too much 
for me. ’Twas a beautiful shot, and I couldn’t 
help trying it, if ithad been my last. Sol poked 
my rifle through the hole in the blanket, and 
sent a bullet between the varmint’s ribs. 


“That was, perhaps, the foolishest and worst 


shot Ieyer made. Had I not fired it, the bear 
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might have gone off afraid of the blanket; but 
I did fire, and my nerves being excited, I made 
a bad shot. 

“| had taken sight for the heart, and had only 
hit the varmint’s shoulder. 

“Of course the bear being now wounded, be- 
came savage, and cared no longer for the blan- 
ket. He roared out like a bull, tore at the place 
where I had hit him, and then came on as fast 
as his four legs would carry him. 

“Things looked bad. I threw away my empty 
gun, and drew my bowie, expecting nothing else 
than a regular stand-up tussle with the bear. 

“I knew it was no use running now; so I 
braced myself for a desperate fight. But just 
as the bear had got within ten feet of me, an idea 
suddenly came into my head. 

“L had been to Santa Fe, among them yaller- 
hided Mexicans, where I had seen two or three 
bull-fights. 

“T had seen them matadores fling their red 
cloaks over a bull’s head jest when you’d have 
thought they were a-going to be gored to pieces 
on the critter’s horns. 

“Jest then I remembered their trick; and be- 
fore the bear could close on me, I grabbed the 
blanket, spreading it out as I took hold. 

“Young feller, that was a blanket, and no mis- 
take! It was as fine a five-point Mackinaw as 
ever covered a nor’-west trader. I used to wear 
it Mexican-fashion when it raincd; and ofcourse, 
for that purpose, there was a hole in the middle 
tu pass the head through. 

“Well, just as the bear sprung at me, I flopped 
the blanket straight in his face. I saw his snout 
a-peeping through the hole, but I saw no more; 
for I felt the critter’s claws touching me, and I 
let go. 

“Now was my time fora run. The blanket 
might blind him a little, and I might get some 
Start. 

“With this thought I slid past the animal’s 
rump, and struck out over the prairie. The di- 
rection happened to be that that led towards the 
camp, half a mile off; but there was a tree near- 
er, on the side of the hill. If I could reach that, 
I knew I'd be safe enough, as the grizzly bear it 
don’t climb. 

“For the first hundred yards I never looked 
round; then I only squinted back, running all 
the while. 

“T could just see that the bear appeared to be 
still a-tossing the blanket, and not far from where 
we had parted company. I thought this some- 
what odd; but I didn’t stay to see what it meant 
till 1 had put another hundred yards between us. 

“Then I half turned, and took a good look; 
and if you believe me, my young feller, the sight 

I saw would a made a Mormon laugh. 

“Although just one minute before, I was pret- 
ty nigh scared out of my seven senses, that sight 
made me laugh till my sides ached. 

“There was the bear with his head through 
the blanket. One minute he would rear up on 
his hind feet, and then the thing hung round 
him like a Mexican greaser. 


low me; and then the Mackinaw would trip him 


up, and over he would go, and kick to get free— 
all the while roaring and snarling like a mad | PY 


buffalo. It was the funniest sight I ever saw. 


“Well, I watched the game awhile—only a lit- 
for | knew that if the bear could get 
clear of the rag, he might still overtake me, and 
That I didn’t want, either, 


tle while; 


drive me to the tree. 
so Ltook to my heels again, and soon reached 
camp. 

“There I saddled my mare, and then rode back 
to get my gun, and, perhaps, to give Ephraim a 
fresh taste of lead. 

“When L climbed the hill again, the bear was 


still out on the prairie, and I could see that the 


blanket was hanging around him. 
“However, 
hills, thinking, may be, he’d had enough of my 
company. LI want going to let him off so easy, 
for the scare he had given me; besides, 
trailing my Mackinaw along with him. 


“So I gallopped to where my gun lay, and 
having rammed home a ball, I then gallopped 
[soon overhauled him, and 
But this 
on the mare’s back, my 
nerves were steadier, and I shot him in the head, 
which threw him in his tracks, with the blanket 


after old grizzly. 
he turned on me as savage as ever. 


time, ieciing secure 


wrapped about him. 
“But such a blanket as that was then—ay, sucl 

a blanket! [ never saw such a blanket! 

wasn’t a square 

. 

rags. Ah, 


foot of it that wasn’t torn «& 
young feller, you don’t know what i 


is to lose a five-point Mackinaw; no, that you 


don’t.” 
— 
+r 





SoUNDING THE WHEELS. 
on the railroad, I perecive that our train neve 
passes 


The next minute 
he would be down on all fours, and trying to fol- 


he was making off towards the 


he was 


There 


Often, as I trave 


or five minutes, nn which we hear the loud 
ringing of the hammers upon the wheels. 

A couple of men go from one end of the train 
to the other, one on each side, and with large 
hammers strike every wheel, to learn by the 
sound whether it is in perfect order or not. For 
this reason the sound is not an unpleasant one, 
for it tells us that the company is giving proper 
attention to the safety of the passengers. 

Our life is like a railroad track; and here and 
there should be stations, not too far apart, 
where we may stop a little while, and sound the 
wheels. 

And what are the wheels ? 

Habits. 

Life’s journey is chiefly made in the way of 
habit. Human actions tend to run in grooves. 
When once fairly started, it is easy to go on. 
But if the wheels of habit are not strong there 
will be a breakdown by-and-by. 

Ill temper is a badly cracked wheel, and 
makes an ugly ring. Take the wheel out. 
Gluttony and intemperance are bad wheels. If 
you find them, switch off that car, and let it 
stand to one side. Have you a sharp eye for 
number one? In your dealings are you apt to 
make more than is honest out of your play- 
mates? Listen to the ring of that wheel! It 
gives a dead sound, which says plainly, “Look 
out for danger ahead!’ Yes, indeed! If you 
keep such wheels as these running, one of these 
days, in rounding some curve, or in passing 
through some tunnel, there will be a giving way 
under you, and all will be lost. We say, then, 
to our young friends, sound the wheels, sound 
the wheels! Keep yourself in good running 
order.— Young Folks’ News. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


How unpleasant it is to have our ideas con- 
fused about something we have long regarded as 
a fixed fact! NowI am in this position in re- 
gard to the venerable and anxious, but thor- 
oughly benevolent old fellow that I have stared 
at, wondered about, and almost talked to; whom 
I have seen for so many years looking, down wp- 
on me, that i have learned to return the gi 
with affection—cven respect. And now | am 
told that L have never seen what I ought to see; 
and that—dear me!—I am quite in the wrong; 
but lect me tell you all about it. 


a; be 


file; a jolly face, or asad one; 


too! 
of him that I am looking at this very minute. 
It is in a circle no larger 
ioned cent. The figure is short and sturdy, or, 
rather, stubby, like one’s idea of a Dutch 
Glaus. 
sour, and ugly, and forlorn, the features al 
right eye. His clumsy arms areé clasped over ¢ 
large stick, and his broad back is bowed dowr 
ya heavy bundle of fagots. 


us from the Middle Ages. 
We will look at the German version, first: 
“Aves ago, 
an old man into the woods to hew sticks. 
a fagot and slung it on a stout staff, cast it over 
his shoulder, and began to trudge home with his 
burden. On his way he meta handsome man 
in Sunday suit, walking towards the church; 
this man stopped and asked the fagot-bearer,— 
“Do you know that this is Sunday on earth, 
when all must rest from their labors?” 
«Sunday on earth, or Monday in heaven, it is 
all one to me!’ laughed the wood-cutter. 
“*Then bear your bundle forever,’ 
the stranger; ‘and as you value not Sunday on 


heaven; and you shall s 


moon, a warning to all Sabbath-breakers.’ 


into the moon, where he stands yet.” 


story found in Num. 15: 
this man was found by Moses, 
1} on the § 
to reside in the moon, 
>| But the Bible says 
t} connection, and the improbable 
minds me of the man who tried to prove tha 
Moses was derived from Middletown! 
easier,” he said; 
1} and add oses!”’ 


32—? 36; 


till the end of all things. 


moon, says,— 





In the first place, you must not see in the 
round, yellow moon, either a full face, or a pro- 
but in their stead, 
a solemn little old man, with a bundle of sticks 
on his back, and a naughty little old man he is, 
I wish I could show you the queer picture 


than an old fash- 


Santa 
But his face is any thing but merry; 


askew, a long, black tear trickling from the 


And here is the story of this square-built, sol- 
emn-faced individual, which has come down to 


there went, one Sunday morning, 
He cut 


answered 


earth, yours shall be a perpetual moon-day in 
tand for eternity in the 


“Thereupon the stranger vanished, and the 
man was caught up with his stock and his fagot 


Some old nurses connect this legend with the 
and tell us that 
gathering sticks 
Sabbath, and for this crime was doomed 


s nothing of the moon in that 
account re- 


“Nothing 
“just chop off the iddletown 


rj Chaucer, in describing Lady Cynthia, or the 
a certain station without stopping four 


“Her gite was gray, and full of spottis blake, 

And on her brest, a chorle painted ful even, 

Baring a bush of thornis on his backe, 

Whiche for his theft might clime so ner the heaven.” 
And among “Ancient Songs” of the time of 
Edward IL., there is one addressed to the Man in 
the Moon. This is the first verse, with more 
modern spelling: 

“Man in the moon, stand and stit, 

On his bot-fork his burden he beareth, 

It is much wonder that he do na doun slit, 

For doubt lest he fall, he shuddreth and 'shivereth.” 
And here is a moral, from another pen: 


“See the rustic in the moon, 

How his bundle weighs him down; 
Thus his sticks the truth reveal, 

It never profits man to steal.’’ 
Even Shakespeare mentions this forlorn indi- 
vidual, in “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In the 
play of “Pyramus and Thisbe,” one person is to 
represent moonshine. And he says,— 
“All [have to say is, to tell you that the lan- 
tern is the moon; I the man in the moon; this 
thorn-bush my thorn-bush; and this dog my 
dog.” 
With due deference to the immortal Will, I 
don’t like the introduction of the dog. If I must 
give up the benignant old face that has watched 
me through summer and winter, in joy and sor- 
row, I wish to look in future for the old Sabbath- 
breaker with his bundle of gm; but shall not 
try to see the dog. 
In another legend an old woman is said to ac- 
company him; she carries a butter-tub. 
[I wish I knew some way of refuting these 


lars a day; during the fourth week four dollars 

a day; and so on, increasing at the rate of one 

dollar a day, till the whole thousand dollars 

should be paid. 

But if “Old Walkup” should violate his pledge 

once, after he had set out on his total abstinence 

career, the payments were to stop; and what- 

ever remained of the thousand dollars was to be 

paid into the treasury of the Gambleville Tem- 

perance Society. 

When “Old Walkup” was informed of the 
terms on which he was to have this bequest, he 
said it was “very hard, in fact, itwas mean; he’d 
rather the old farmer had not left him the mon- 
ey at all, taan to interfere with his liberty that 
way.” 

Every body laughed at this, and said “Old 
Walkup” was too fond of his toddy to give it up 
for any amount of money. 

But, after turning it over in his mind, “Old 
Walkup” concluded he’d give the thing a trial. 
Promptly at the close of the first day, “Old 
Walkup” received his first dollar. He shook it 
in his hand thoughtfully, and glanced wistfully 
at the bottles in the tavern bar-room; but he re- 
sisted the temptation, and walked away. 

By the end of the first week he observed that 
his name began to undergo a change. He was 
no longer called “Old Walkup.” People would 
say, “Well, Walkup, so yoware going to turn over 
a new leaf, are you?” 

The second week he got two dollars a day; 
and now he observed another change in his 





misty, musty traditions, telling a better story 
about my dear old face; like the cute little girl 
who said she knew the moon was not made of 
green cheese, and could prove it, for it said in 
the Bible that the moon was made before cows! 
But my wits fail me, so I merely give you the 
myth to think about, and leave it to your own 
bright eyes, black and blue, gray and hazel, to 
picture for themselves the “Man in the Moon.” 
Karte §. 





a 
MY WINTER FRIEND. 


The chickadee, the chickadee,— 

A chosen friend of mine is he. 

His head and throat are glossy black ; 

He wears a gra coat on his back; 

fria vest is ight—'tis almost white; 

lis eyes are round, and clear, and bright. 


He picks the seeds from withered weeds; 
Upon my table-crumbs he feeds; 

He comes and goes through falling snows; 
The treezing we qveuna him blows— 
He heeds it not; his heart is gay 

As if it were the breeze of May. 


The whole day long he sings one song, 
Though dark the sky may be; 

And better than all other birds’ 
I love the chickadee! 


The bluebird coming | in the spring. 
The goldtinch with his yellow win; 
The humming-bird that feeds on 
And roses, and the bobolinks, 

The robins Bey. the sparrows gray,— 
They all delight me while they stay. 


But when, ah me! they chance to see 

A red leaf on the maple-tree, 

They all cry, “O, we dread the snow!’’ 

] And spreac their wings in haste to go; 
But, when they all have southward flown, 
The chickadee remains alone. 


A bird that stays in wintry days, 
friend indeed is he; 
And better than all other birds 
I love the chickadee! 


A 
1 


Nursery. 





For the Companion. 
HOW “OLD WALKUP’S” NAME 
GREW. 

“Old Walkup,” as he was called in Gamble- 
ville, was a loafer about the village tavern. 
That was his chief business, apparently. It is 
true he sawed a cord of wood, occasionally, or 
worked a day or two at a time on the road with 
a stone-picker, or even accepted a job at cellar- 
digging, or something as laborious; but these 
were Only incidental occupations. His chief 
‘business was to loaf about the village tavern, 
chewing plug tobacco, and responding with 
freat alacrity when invited to ““come up and 
drink.” 

He was not a remarkably old man: but no- 
body seemed to think of calling him any thing 
but “Old Walkup.” 

“Old Walkup” had an uncle,—an excellent old 
gentleman,—who owned a large farm near Gam- 
bleville. He had long refused to have any thing 
to do with his loafer nephew, and very few 
people knew of the relationship. 

One day this old gentleman died at his farm- 
house; and in his will was found a curious be- 
quest. It provided for the payment of the sum 
of one thousand dollars to “Old Walkup,” in 
this manner: 


t} Onedoilar a day was to be paid to Walkup dur- 
ing the first week that he should abstain entire- 
ly from the drinking of any intoxicating liquor. 
During the second week that he should so ab- 
stain, two dollars a day was to be paid him; 


name. 
“Good evening, Mr. Walkup; fine weather we 

are having.” 

The third week he got three dollars a day; 

and his pocket-book was so full that he thought 

he might as well have a new suit of clothes. 

The clothes changed his appearance so much, 

and felt so respectable, that he went to the 
barber’s and had his hair cut, and his beard 

trimmed; and as the barber’s shop was next 
door to the tavern, he had to pass by the 
open door, in which a couple of men were 
standing. He nodded to one of them, and 
passed on. The other man was a stranger in 
town. 

“Who is that fine-looking man?” he heard 
the stranger inquire. 

“That?” was the reply, “why, that is Mr. 
Charles Walkup, of our place.” 

“Well, well!” he murmured, “if my name 
keeps on growing at this rate I shall have to 
hold my head higher.” 

He was sincerely pleased at all this, though; 
and found it easier to enter on the total absti- 
nence of the fourth week, in which he received 
four dollars a day. 

Towards the end of the week, he found his 
name had taken on another dignity. 

He received a letter addressed to “Charles 
Walkup, Esq.,” andinviting Mr. Walkup to call 
on the undersigned, when an advantageous busi- 
ness partnership would be offered him, The let- 
ter was signed “Henry Lord.” 

Early in the fifth week,—when he was get- 
ting five dollars a day,— he called on Mr. Henry 
Lord. 

Mr. Lord proposed that Mr. Walkup should 
engage in selling a newly patented stove which 
Mr. Lord had invented, and for which there was 
a growing demand. , 

“T am informed,” said Mr. Lord, “of the 
terms by which you are to become possessor of 
your capital; and I think I am warranted in of- 


fering to make arrangements with you.” 
Charles Walkup, Esq., said he would consider 
the matter; and went away to consider it. 

All this time the old appetite had been tug- 
ging away at his resolution; and he found it 
very hard work to resist it. 

That night he met.a friend who invited him to 
come up to the house and have a smoke. He 
wentup. The friend produced a whiskey bottle. 
“Take a drink,” said the tempter. “No one 
need know any thing about it. I won’t tell on 
you, and yon will go on getting your money all 
the same.” 

If Mr. Charles Walkup had been an honest 
man then, he would have escaped; but thinking 
he could deceive the lawyer who was now pay- 
ing him five dollars a day, he “took a drink on 
the sly.” 

The one drink was followed by another, and 
another; and the result of it was, that Charles 
Walkup, Esq., went to bed that night as drank 
as a lord. , 

The news was all ove® town next morning. 
The payments were stopped, the money was 
given to the Temperance Society, and our hero’s 
name began to change rapidly. 

“Well, Walkup,” was the first salutation he 
got, couldn’ t stick to it, eh?” 

And before the end of the weeek his beard was 





during the third week of abstinence, three dol- 





ragged, he had guazled up all his money, his 
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COMPANION. 








eyes were red, he had become again a tavern 
joafer, and again every body called him simply 
“Qld Walkup :” and for all I know to the con- 
trary he is “Old Walkup” to this very day. 
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For the Companion. 
MY NEW YORK VISIT. 

Six weeks in New York! How my heart 
jumped at the thought! I was going to visit a 
wealthy uncle who lived in Fifth Avenue. Ihad 
such pretty clothes as I never had before. Iwas 
soung, and fresh, and full of life; and O,I should 
ve so happy! How splendid it would be to live 
in style! 

We lived on a farm, in a very quiet way. I 
guessed my uncle wouldn’t wear a blue frock, or 
overalls, at his Work. I should have no sweep- 
ing, nor dusting, nor washing of dishes, nor 
pread-making, nor labor of any kind. I should 
live like a lady, in delightful leisure. 

All these thoughts rushed through my mind 
as whirled along in the cars, as I rattled through 
the streets in the omnibus, and finally alighted 
at the door of a splendid brown front mansion. 

My heart beat rapidly, as the tall, gentleman- 
ly waiter took my bag with an imperious air, 
and said the ladies would be down in amoment! 


said, “Thank you, sir,” to him, and then blushed | 1 


at my blunder, and tried to talk rationally to 
ny uncle, and to seem calm and unconcerned in 
those elegant parlors, full of all manner of beau- 
tiful things! 

My travelling dress, which we all thought so 
jaunty and pretty at home, seemed homespun 
enough in contrast with the rich crimson silk 
damask sofa on which I was sitting, and the 
nagnificent Wilton carpet under my feet. And 
when Aunt Helen and Cousin Louise entered, in 
their heavy, rustling silks, and gave me a kind 
welcome, I felt shy and embarrassed, I hardly 
knew why. I had never felt so when they were 
at my home. 

They took me to a beautiful chamber, which 
was tobe my own. Such a stiperb Brussels car- 
pet, such rich black walnut furniture, such lovely 
lace curtains, like delicate frost-work, such dain- 
ty, exquisite china on my washstand, I had ney- 
er dreamed of before! 

Iwas in perpetual alarm lest I should break, 
or tear, or deface some of the pretty things about 
me. How homely my old trunk looked .amid 
such splendors, even though dear father had 
been so careful to put in a nail here and there, 
and black it nicely! 

Cousin Louise sat with me while I unpacked, 
and when I took out my very prettiest dress, a 
little gray and white checked India silk, she only 
suiled, with a smile which I think she meant to 
te kind, but which was a little contemptuous. 
How it went to my heart! 

Then we went down to dinner, and the bril- 
liant table, and the strangeness of dining by 
gaslight, and being expected to give orders to 
’pompous waiter, with white apron and gloves, 
soconfused me, that I spilled my soup, and stam- 
mered in my talk, and behaved like a fool. No- 
body can tell how I felt that evening, or how I 
cried myself to sleep that night with shame and 
vexation. 

Thad not been in New York many days be- 
fore [found out that my simple way of dress- 
ing my hair was all wrong, and a uew and dif- 
ficult mode was decided upon for me, which 
tried and worried me more than I can express. 
My arms used to ache in endeavoring to fasten 
on different sized cushions here and there, and 
to wind my hair smoothly over them; and after 
all, they were always too high or too low, or in 
she Way wrong, in the eyes of Cousin Louise. 

Then she always introduced me to her guests 
’s her “little Cousin Ruth,” though I was only 
four years younger than she; and she seemed 
to be a little bit embarrassed, and colored, and 
made some apologetic speech, suggesting that 
this was my first glimpse of New York, &c. Her 
guests would look at me carelessly, say a few 
civil words, and then let me alone. O, how very 
much alone one is who sits shy and neglected in 
adrawing-room full of gay company! Even in 
ly nicest clothes I felt poorly dressed, and the 
‘ery consciousness of being a little “green” made 
nedoubly awkward and uncomfortable. 

used to enjoy seeing the brilliant displays in 
the stores, and now and then hearing a fine con- 
cert; but what charmed me most was my uncle’s 
splendid conservatory, with its summer air, and 
pv. fragrant blossoms, and singing birds. 
* Seemed like a dream of paradise to me; but 
Cousin Louise said it was a bore, and she wished 
‘Papa would give it up.” 

They actually forgot to go into it for several 

YS at a time, because it was at a little distance 
from the house, and they laughed at my enthu- 
am over it. But the gardener was pleased, 
4ad Was very kind to me, and taught me a great 


many new and interesting things about the care 
of flowers. 

Still, the days seemed pretty long. I wanted 
to work and stir around. I longed just to make 
my bed, but Cousin Louise said ‘‘No,” so per- 
emptorily, that I did not dare to attempt it. 
After a while I grew a little more at my ease, 
and learned to speak to the servants almost as 
imperiously as the rest of the family; but I felt 
out of place, and was really glad when father 
wrote me that sister Eunice had sprained her 
wrist, and mother needed me at home a fortnight 
earlier than I expected. 

My heart danced at the thought of putting 
away my best clothes, and escaping from the 
formality and elegant frigidness of the city to 
the loving warmth and sweet simplicity of my 
country home. I would not for the world have 
exchanged our dear old Robin for Uncle Grey’s 
splendid span of black horses; or the old-fash- 
ioned pictures on our walls for the magnificent 
paintings in his parlor, which cost thousands of 
dollars; nor my dear little room at home, with 
its cool straw matting and white dimity curtains, 
for all the elegance of my New York chamber. 
And O the joy of getting back to mother, and 
of having loving arms around me once more, and 
hearing father’s dear voice say, “My own little 
irl!”’ 

I couldn’t help thinking that, after all, there 
was something very sweet in being just a little 
poor, and living in the country and waiting on 
ourselves; there was such freedom and freshness 
in our daily life at home, and we enjoyed what 
we had so much more, for having only a little. 
And, indeed, I think that God’s grace and 
God’s love are the only blessings of which we 
can never have too much. M. H. P. 
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For the Companion. 
GINGER. 

The ginger plant is a native of Hindostan, but 
it is cultivated in all parts of India. It has also 
been introduced into the West Indies. 

The plant is like a rush, having a creeping 
root a little below the surface of the ground. 
The stem, which is annual, grows from two to 
three feet high. The flower-stalk rises by the 
side of the stem from six to twelve inches in 
height, and bears a scaly spike of pale yellow 
flowers. 

The rooi is fit for use when it is a year old. 
After the stems have withered, the digging com- 
mences. 

In the West Indies the crop is gathered in 
January and February. The roots are well 
washed, and then scalded; then they are dried 
as quickly as possible. 

The dark colored ginger is imported from Cal- 
cutta. The Jamaica, or white ginger comes 
from the West Indies. The root, when deprived 
of its outer coat, is ground up and makes the 
yellowish powder known to every one, especial- 
ly every lover of gingerbread. 

The fresh root is also offered in market, and is 
often preserved by confectioners, by boiling in 
syrup. It is alsebrought in porcelain jars from 
East Indian ports, already preserved. 

——_A_~+¢@)—____—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
WORK. 

An old Scotch lady once brought her grand- 
son to a famous teacher, and told him that the 
lad had genius, she thought, but it was “hidden 
in a napkin.” 

After months of patient effort with the boy, 
the teacher returned him to his loving grandma, 
with the message,— 

“You are entirely mistaken, madam, about the 
boy; I have taken the napkin by each of its 
four corners and shaken it, but no genius has 
come out of it.” 

This notion about hidden genius, is a very 
common one with fond parents. 
pleasant to think that one has a gifted child; 


selves. 


by some extraordinary coincidence. 


is the least desirable. 


working. The strong man, the man of real in 








Of course it is 


but, my young friends, you need not deceive 
yourselves, even if your parents deceive them- 


There is one infallible test by which real talent 
can always be recognized; without which there 
is no such thing as eminence possible, in your 
future life, excepting, indeed, for a brief period, 


Luck, so called, sometimes brings a man into 
prominence, for a time, who has no great merit; 
accident may put him in a position of responsi- 
bility and power; but unless he has the elements 
of greatness in himself, he will either soon re- 
lapse into obscurity, or become a mere figure- 
head—a puppet—in the hands of able men; and 
surely, of all positions that we can occupy, this 


What is the test of talent? The power of 


fluence, is he who can work most, who can work 


most skilfully, who can work with the least fa- 
tigue. The great man is he who has always 
worked hard, and who can “toil terribly.” 

Work steadily, but work wisely, too, and you 
will be sure to rise in the world. I findin my 
scrap-book, this extract from a life of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, the celebrated financier of the 
early days of our republic: 

“Men,” he said, to an intimate friend, “give 
me eredit for genius. All the genius I have, lies 
just in this: When I have a subject in hand, I 
study it profoundly. Day and night it is before 
me. I explore it in allits bearings. My mind 
becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort 
which I make, the people are pleased to call the 
fruit of genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thought.’ 


That’s the secret; work! 


>> 


WHERE’S MY BABY? 


Where’s my baby? where’s my baby? 
But a little while ago, 
In my arms I held one fondly, 
And a robe of lengthened flow 
Covered little knees so dimpled, 
And each pink and chubby toe. 





Where’s my baby? 1 remember 
Now about the shoes so red, 
Peeping from his shortened dresses, 
And the bright curls on his head; 
Of the little teeth so pearly! 
And the first sweet words he said. 


Where’s my baby? In the door yard 
Is a boy with shingled hair, 

Whittling, as he tries to whistle, 
With a big boy’s manly air; 

With his pants within his boot tops, 
But my baby is not there. 


Where’s my baby? Ask that urchin, 
Let me hear what he will say: 
«“‘Where’s your baby, ma?’’ he questioned, 
With a rognish look and way; 
“Guess he’s oo to be a boy, now, 
Big enough to work and play.” 


Where’s my baby? where’s my baby? 
Ah! the years fly on apace! 

Yesterday I l1d and kissed it, 
In its loveliness and grace; 

But to-morrow sturdy manhood 
Takes the little baby’s place. 


——~<o>——__——_ 
EARLY GENIUS. 

Gounod, a musical composer, early manifested 

his talent. How he secured liberty to follow the 

bent of his genius, is told in the following inci- 

dent: 


It seems that when a boy at college, every ef- 
fort was made to destroy his musical genius. 
His professor, M. Poirson, was in despair. His 
pt cent® intended him for the ecole normale. 
On its being announced to him that he was to 
go up for the necessary examination, the boy 
burst into tears, and steadily refused to continue 
his classical studies. His mother appealed to 
M. Poirson, and implored him to recall her boy 
to what she considered to be his duty. The stern 
professor accordingly sent for him, and, in a 
tone more threatening than encouraging, said to 
him: 
“So you wish to be a musician ?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the terrified boy. 
“But that is not a profession.” 
“What, sir; the profession of Beethoven, of 
Mozart, of Gluck, is not a profession?” 
“But,” interrupted his interrogator, “you 
must remember that Mozart at your age had al- 
ready music composed worth publishing, where- 
as you have only scribbled notes on paper. 
However, here is your last chance; if you really 
are a musician, you can set words to music.” 
The old man copied out the poem, “Joseph,” 
“4 peine au sortir de l’en France.” The boy 
rushed up to his school desk, and after studying 
the subject, wrote an air and accompaniment, 
which he brought back to his professor, and 
showed to him, pale with emotion. He felt that 
on his judgment his future career depended. 
He sang it to the old man, who listened in 
amazement, and led him to his drawing-room, 
where he made him play the accompaniment on 
a piano. Those present were enraptured by the 
beauty of the composition, and it was at once 
decided that young Gounod must follow the 
bent of the.undoubted genius with which he was 
gifted. 
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WEALTH CANNOT BRING ENJOYMENT. 

Man can make money, but God alone can 
make health and peace; and without these, the 
richest are only the most miserable. 


A Frenchman of immense wealth fitted up a 
most gorgeous palace in Paris. A gentleman 
who obtained leave to visit it, relates that upon 
entering the dining-room he found a table mag- 
nificently laid out. 

“Your master,’ he observed to the maitre 
@hotel, “makes wonderfully good cheer.” 

“Alas! sir, my master never sits down to a 
regular dinner; a single plate of vegetables is 
prepared for him.” : 

“Here, at least, is food for the eye,” said the 











My 9 letters name a plant. 
My 2, 3, 1 isa conjunction. 
My 1, 5, 6, 7, 2 is a girl’s name. 


My 4, 8, 9 is a Spanish grandee. gL. P. 


My whole 11 letters name a beautiful floweg. 
My 4, 5, 10, 3, 4, 8 is a boy’s name. 
My 6, 2, ll is a diminutive. 

My 7, 5, 9, are found in every zone. 
My 1 is a consonant. N. M. 
3. 

ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 








4. 
My Jirst is part of my body. 
My second is a pronoun. 
My third is myself. 
My fourth is a friend 
My whole is lawful. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
. Tam a fish found in the sea; 
In a chowder you may see me. 
. An artist of world-wide renown 
Was born in an Italian town, 
. Of your hat I am the edge, 
That is to say, if it has a ledge. 
. Lam a word of curious spelling,— 
A protuberance, i. e., a swelling. 
5. Lam a bird—a very strong one; 
My beak is hooked, and rather a long one. 
6. A'stone of which it may be said, 
“It is precious, it is red.” 
The initia/s give one character, and the jsinals 
another character, in one of Dickens’s tales. 


6. 
My jirst is a church, 
My second contention, 
My third a hole, 
My whole a functionary. 


7. 
A PICTURE STORY. 
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Conundrums. 
What suit is the most costly, and the less liked the 


longer it lasts? A law-suit. 


ho were the first astronamers? The stars, for 
they first studded the heavens. 
When are gloves unsalable? When they are kept 
on hand. 





visitor, pointing to the pictures. 
“Alas! sir, my master is nearly blind.” 
“Well,” resumed the visitor, on entering an- 
other room, “he compensates himself by listen- 
ing to good music.” 


slee} 


walking in that magnificent garden. 
“Alas! sir, he cannot walk.” 





the millionaire was the poorest of the poor. 


“Alas! sir, my master has never heard the 
music which is played here; he goes to bed 
early in the hope of snatching a few minutes 


” 
“But at all events, he enjoys the pleasure of 


In a word, for all the purposes of enjoyment, 


What small animal becomes a large one by being 
| beheaded? Fox—ox. 

| Les sent ay tt niny appropriate for an 

em arder? 2 

| Why is a farmer impressed by the letterG? It will 
| convert oats into goats, 
| 

| 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Telegra 


jh. 
2. A wall Ceween two preserves friendship. 
8. Salad—Lover—Ease—Enigma—Poem, SLEEP 


Dream. 6. OGRE. 
4. Red-riding-hood. GRow. 

| 6. Boston. Rorveg. 
EwER. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








“WHEN OUR SHIP COMES IN.” 
A little child dwelt by the flowing sea, 

And her home was the home of poverty. 

She ran with bare fect o’er the golden sands, 
Aud gathered shells with her small brown hands. 


Gay strangers came in rich robes dight, 

But the little maiden shunned their sight; 

And, shaking her curls o’er her blushing face, 

Sped away like a fawn that flies the chase. 

When the strangers were gone, said the mother mild, 
“What was it dismayed thee, my darling child?” 
“QO, mother! my fect were bare and brown, 

I had no bonnet, and then—this gown!” 


She held up the skirt of her faded frock, 

Sadly rent by the jagged rock, 

And she said, with a deep and long-drawn sigh, 
‘Shall I have such dresses as they by-and-by?”’ 


Iler mother smiled with a grave, sweet grace, 

And she smoothed the curls from the half-grieved face, 
And said, “When our ship comes in from sea, 

You shall have garments and all things free.” 
“When our ship comes in!” said the little one, 

And away to the highest rock she ran, 

And watched till night-shadows dimmed the shore, 
For the freighted ship and its treasured store. 


Long and often she watched in vain. 
No ship for her sailed over the main. 
Iiow many such watchers in life there be 
For the ship that never comes over the sea! 
—~ ~~ + ep 
F or the Companion. 
BEING “DOCTORED.” 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

“Now, Cousin Dora, can vou really tell how 
people were doctored in the days of Nero?” 

“Perhaps not, from personal observation! But 
if your curiosity inclines you to consult history, 
you can find out,” answered Miss Day, laugh- 
in‘. 

“But now,—the truth is—you see, I never find 
any thing entertaining in those old history 
hooks.” 

“{ thought you had a talent for skipping the 
dull part of your books,” said Lucy; “why not 
apply it to history?” 

“Of course I’ve tried to, but it has ended in 
my skipping the whole,” replied Jamie, so inno- 
cently, that the room rung with merriment. 

“You ask how people were doctored in Nero’s 
day, because I alluded to him yesterday, [ sup- 
pose,” said his cousin; “but Ll can only refer, in a 
gencral way, to the science as practised the 
world over, until the discoveries of the last sixty 
years have delivered poor human beings from 
the hands of superstitious pow-wows. 

“And yet, even to-day, the power of supersti- 
tion is still felt. The recently dethroned queen 
of Spain is a very affectionate mother; at the 
same time, she is a very superstitious, ignorant 
woman—ignorant because she chooses to be. 

“She had a child very ill, from fever, | think. 
Against the advice of her physician, she carried 
the sufferer—risking her lifein doing it—to a 
dirty nun who had been long favored with a 
festering sore. ‘The garment which for years 
had been worn next her skin—in defiance of the 
water-cures, for she never bathed—had become 
so full of virtue, that it healed all who were per- 
mitted by the holy nun to touch it. 

“Tsabella humbly entreated this nun to cure her 
child. The sacred garment was taken off, and 
the princess was wrapped in it. She recovered, 
and from that time Isabella has worshipped this 
nun, almost the only being she ever showed the 
least reverence for.” 

“But what cured the princess?” asked Jamie. 

“The journey, perhaps; or, more probably, the 
disease from which the child was suffering was 
one of those which are called self-limited; that 
is, at a certain time, nature, with or without as- 
sistance, frees the sufferer, and health returns.” 

“What diseases are self-limited?” asked Lucy, 
with much interest. 

“Doctors disagree about some of them; but it 
is safe to say measles, chicken-pox and eruptive 
fevers are self-limited. A doctor can palliate the 
sufferines of his patient, but cannot throw off 
the disease until it has had what is popularly 
called its run.” 

“Why have a doctor, then?” put in Jamie. 

“Because, as I said before, his medicines will 
soothe and alleviate your sufferings, and only 
iin experienced physician can take advantage of 
those crises in every disorder, where just the 
right amount of stimulus is needed to help na- 
ture, and keep the patient from dying of ex- 
haustion after his disease has left him. <A great 
many miraculous cures of this sort are claimed 
to be made by patent medicines, spiritual insight, 
charms, &e.” 

“Why, cousin, how easily you strip these won- 
ders of their false splendors! Now I have al- 
most felt inclined to think these clairvoyant doc- 
tors must have some insight like that which 
they claim” 

“Patient. a. if you will reflect, always, or al- 
most always, pret, communicative. A shrewd 
listener lets one tell wu..t this doctor said, and 
that doctor advised, until uc has facts enough 


to form quite a plausible opinion. Then, in an 


oracular way, the medium can declare that he 
perceives that you have such and such symp- 
toms. At which the simple soul marvels.” 

“Well, I can’t say I quite believe they do real- 
ly look into the stomach or head; howcan they? 
But then, isn’t it wonderful that his opinion 
should agree exactly with Dr. Smart’s?” 

“Not at all, for the credulous soul forgets that 
she has just told the medium what Dr. Smart 
said and thought. A skeptical reporter called 
upon one of these clairvoyant doctresses, and 
got this valuable opinion of his case. He pre- 
tended (to conceal his own amusement at the 
woman’s oracular way of getting off a few com- 
monplace ideas in technical terms) that he had 
colic. She at once described a severe case of 
colic, then rolling up her eyes, went into the 
trance state. ‘O, yes?’ she exclaimed, looking 
into vacancy with distorted eyes, ‘I can see 
right into your brain and your stomach; and O, 
Isee awful. You area scholar; you use your 
brain too much. Now if you don’t stop and 
take care of yourself, you won’t live long. You 
have dreffle pains right in here, don’t you?’ put- 
ting her hand upon her side. 

“<«Sometimes,’ ventured her convulsed patient. 

“*Well, | know just what causes ’em. Your 
cerebellum presses right on to your diaphragm.’ 

“At this awful announcement the anxious pa- 
tient buried his face in his handkerchief, and in 
stifled tones bade the woman goodnight.” 

“I dare say those great words would have 
been proof enough for some poor simpleton,” 
said Mrs. Neilson. 

“Well, Lhave given so many modern illustra- 
tions, that 1 make slow work of the history of 
medicine.” 

“O, no! O, no!” was Jamie’s instant decision; 
“1 like the illustrations; it’s the other part that 
I dispense with the best.” 

Miss Day laughed, and as Jamie said, never 
moralized a bit, sure that along withythe amuse- 
ment, there would be much truth that would yet 
spring up and bear fruit. 

a as 
POCKET-PICKING. 

Pocket-picking has become an art; and the 
very height of the season for practising it is ap- 
proaching. It flourishes most when lectures, 
and concerts, and theatrical performances are 
most patronized. 

Between five and seven o’clock in the evening, 
the cars in our cities are crowded to their ut- 
most capacity. Aman, after a day of labor, can- 
not be expected to keep his thoughts all the time 
upon his pockets; and as all of his neighbors 
are of necessity sticking their elbows into him, 
he must suspect every body, if any body. The 
pick-pocket considers the overcrowded car as his 
Wall Street, where, ever keeping his cyes open 
for a chance, by a skilfnl turn of his hand he 
can realize something handsome. There seems 
to be no other way, when in a crowd, but for the 
owners of pocket-books, watches, and diamond 


pins, to regard all their neighbors with a pru- 
dent suspicion. 

According to one of our daily papers, the 
pocket of the pantaloons is the most dangerous 
place in which a man can keep his money. 
However that may be, it is well to understand 
the modus operandi frequently adopted for ab- 
stracting the pocket-book. Several pickpockets 
band together for the purpose of doing business. 
Their plans are laid carefully, and they frequent 
cars, railway stations, public meetings, or any 
place where there is a crowd. They select a vic- 
tim quietly, and surround him as if by accident, 
and communicate with each other by unobserved 
signs. The one who operates does not place his 
hand in the pocket, that is a fearful error; but 
with the first two fingers he gently draws up the 
lining of the pocket to the opening, and with it 
the wallet, which is immediately passed to a con- 
federate. Disputes and disturbances of various 
kinds are often started in a car, with no other 
purpose than to attract the attention of passen- 
gers, and give the opportunity to investigate 
pockets. Ladies have quite as much need to be 
on their guard as gentlemen. As a general 
thing, however, every one believes-that he is 
careful enough until he has had a severe per- 
sonal experience. The safest rule is to carry 
very little money in one’s pocket. 


+> 
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HOW THE BEES PAID HIM OFF. 
Some boys are very fond of plaguing and pes- 
tering animals; and it is good for such to be pun- 
ished once in a while for it. Here is an instance 
where one of these little tormentors was fairly 
come up with: 

One of my neighbor’s boys, in passing through 
my apiary, would take a stick and scrape off 
the bees clustered on the hive, and then run. 
He wanted to have some fun, he said, when 
asked why he did it. It made the bees very 
cross; and I was in hopes that they would teach 
hima lesson, and make him respect them. Itisa 
long road that never turns, and one day they 
got their satisfaction in a somewhat novel and 
pleasing way. In passing through my yard one 
day, with his Newfoundland dog at his side, 
they stopped to look at a large swarm clustered 








on a hive. They were quite close up, when 
some fifty bees let loose and pitched in, which 
made the youngster hide quickly in some tall 
grass hard by. His dog, having more courage, 


ped and growled, right and left, until about a 
thousand bees came to the assistance of their 
friends, which made it so warm for the dog that 
he sought his kind master in haste. Strange to 
say, his master was angry with him; but the 
dog stayed by him like a true friend, with hun- 
dreds of bees for company. The young chap, 
very soon tired of his tormentors, went into the 
house and got under a table. Not stopping to 
close the door, his ever faithful and loving New- 
foundland followed, with a good swarm of bees 
with him; and they all went under the table, 
which made it so warm for our friend that he 
hastened out of the house and made for home, 
followed by his loving friend and a small swarm 
of bees. It taught him a lesson that he did not 
forget, and should be a warning to other boys 
not to have fun with bees. 


~~. - 
A BEAUTIFUL HISTORY. 

It is not every poor little foundling that comes 
into so pleasant a lot in life as the heroine of 
this story. The satisfaction and blessing of a 
humane deed is well illustrated here: 


In the month of January, 1848, as a daughter 
of » Mr. Goodwin was passing through Church 
Street, New Haven, on one bitter cold evening, 
she heard the cries of a child in distress. On 
looking around she found they proceeded from 
the ante-room of the then Rev. Dr. Strong’s, now 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic church. On making 
the discovery, she picked up the child from the 
cold floor, wrapped it in her shawl, and without 
further delay took it to the home of her parents. 

On entering with her charge, the old folks 
were astonished to find an increase so suddenly 
to their family. However, Mrs. Goodwin, who 
had been the mother of a large family, took the 
little innocent in her arms and immediately be- 
gan to take off the dirty clothes in which it was 
wrapped. In a short time the little foundling 
was washed, clean clothes put on it, was put to 
bed and slept soundly until morning. 

For many weeks Mrs. Goodwin took care of 

her little charge. During this time the child 
grew to be quite a beauty. Some ladies would 
have adopted her, had not Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
win become so attached to the child that they 
had made up their minds, notwithstanding their 
own large family, not to part with her. But 
sometimes “ circumstances alter cases,” as they 
did in this instance. They were obliged finally, 
in consequence of having a sick son, who want- 
ed all their attention, to abandon the idea of 
keeping the child, and so made up their minds, 
if they could find a person to bring it up in a re- 
spectable manner, and give it a good education, 
both in religion and school, they would part 
with it. 
It so happened, after six months had passed 
away, a respectable ladv from Ohio, who had no 
child of her own, was visiting the city and ap- 
plied for the foundling. On her promising to 
fulfil to the letter the requirements, they very 
relnctantly gave it to her. <A few days after- 
ward the child was conveyed to the home of her 
new parents. Now for the sequel. After a 
lapse of twenty years or more, a few wecks since 
a letter came through the post-office from the 
identical foundling herself, written in a neat 
hand, and couched in grateful and beautiful lan- 
guage. It commenced by addressing Mr. Good- 
win as her “unknown friend;” and, after relat- 
ing many things relative to her kind adopted 
parents, regarding the way they had brought 
her up, she states that it was only two days 
prior to her writing the letter that her parents 
informed her who she was, where she was born, 
and who was her friend and benefactor that had 
kept her from the cold charities of this world, 
and the many dangers by which she was sur- 
rounded when an infant. After thanking him 
for his fatherly care and protection, she closes 
her letter by remarking, “ O, if I could only see 
you, my dear, dear friend, to talk with you 
on matters I dare not write on pape, how hap- 
py indeed it would make me!”’ Mr. Goodwin 
left for Ohio on Tuesday, having previously re- 
ceived a free pass there and back, from the offi- 
cers connected with the roads over which he is 
to pass.—New Haven Journal. 


PRIMITIVE BOOK-KEEPING. 
As some of our readers may be studying the 
science of book-keeping, we submit to them the 
following specimen of the way in which a Geor- 
gian kept his books: 
We have just been handed an African butter 
and milk account for a month, on a slip of pa- 
per as narrow and as long as our pencil. Long 
marks we are told mean quarts of milk, an 
short ones, in the same line, mean pounds of 
butter. The account shall be squared, and a re- 
ceipt be taken by throwing the bill into the stove. 
This kind of accounting puts us in mind of the 
Tar River merchant’s book-keeping. We dare 
say some of our old readers can call the man’s 
name, for the story is a true one. 
Tar River did a heavy mercantile business for 
that country—he was rich—he kept his own 
books, but could neither read nor write. His 
manner was to put the outlines of the debtor’s 
face at the top of the ledger, and underneath 
were pen pictures of the articles purchased, or, 
where that was impossible, some cabalistic sign 
which the maker understood. 
One day there was a disputed account. Pur- 
chaser was charged with a cheese, which he de- 
nied buying. 
“What should I want with a cheese, when we 
make more at home than we can eat!” 
It was a poser, and Tar River could only insist 
in reply upon the accuracy of his books. 

“if there's any thing I do value myself upon, 
it is the accuracy of my books.” 
“Impossible,” says debtor. 
“Tt must be so,” says Tar River ; “now think 








was determined to fight it out; and bit, snap 


over whet you have had of me,’ 





‘Well, I have had a saddle, trace chains, hoes, 
axes and a—grindstone.” 

“Really,” says Tar River, “is it possible that 
in charging that grindstone I forgot to make a 
hole in the middle, and so took it for a cheese?” 
I can hardly credit such an error in my books!” 

—_—_———_—_ +o - — 
“BEAUTIFUL” ITALY. 

“Mark Twain,” the Californian humorist, thus 
gives his impressions of Italy (Civita Vecchia.) 
He may have been suffering from dyspepsia 
when he wrote it; but there is some wit, some 
philosophy, and a good deal of truth in it: 

This is the vilest nest of dirt, vermin and 
ignorance, we have got into yet, except that 
African perdition they call Tangier, which is 
just like it. The people here live in alleys two 
yards wide. It is lucky the alleys are not wider, 
because they hold as much smell now, as a per- 
son can stand, and of course, if they were wider 
they would hold more, and then the people 
would die. These alleys are paved with stone, 
and carpeted with slush, and decayed rags, and 
decomposed vegetable tops, and remnants of 
old boots all soaked with dishwater, and the 
people sit around on stools and enjoy it. They 
are indolent, as a general thing, and yet have 
pastimes. They work two or three hours ata 
time, but not hard, and then they knock off and 
catch fleas. This does not require talent, be- 
cause they only have to grab—if they don’t get 
the one they are after, they get another. It is 
all the same to them. They are not particular, 
They have no partialities. Whichever one they 
get is the one they want. They have other 
kinds of insects, but itdoes not make them ar- 
rogant.—N. Y. Tribune. 

——+@9—_____ 
NAPOLEON AND HIS COOK. 

“A soft answer turns away wrath.” The fol- 
lowing incident illustrates this proverb: 

Napoleon the Great, who ate whenever he was 
hungry, day or night, was a torment to his cook, 
who always had to keep cutlets and roast chick- 
ens ready for the sudden and irregular hurri- 
canes of his appetite. His maitre @’hotel, Du- 
rand, however, had been a celebrated cook, and 
knew how fo meet his master’s gusts of temper 
when affairs went wrong. One day Napoleon 
returned from the council of state sullen and 
moody. He had eaten nothing since day-break; 
events had run counter to his iron will. <A ¢de- 
jeuner a la fourchette was served up. He had 
hardly lifted his knife and fork when in a whirl- 
wind of rage he dashed the table, plates, dishes, 
all to the ground, and then paced the room like 
a caged tiger. Durand looked on calm as a 
statue, and gave orders to his staff to remove the 
debris of china and meat. In a few minutes 
more an exact counterpart of the dejeuner ap- 
peared, and Durand quietly announced it by the 
customary “His majesty is served.” Napoleon 
was softened by Durand’s tact. ‘Many thanks 
my dear Durand; many thanks.” 





PARROTS AS SINGERS. 
The parrot has not only imitative, but vocal 
powers, which may be cultivated so as to enable 
it to imitate the human voice. 


A lady taught a parrot with great care, and 
presented it to Braham, the distinguished sing- 
er. A person visiting at his house relates the 
following anecdote: 

After dinner, during a pause in the conversa- 
tion, I was startled by a voice, “Rule Britannia,” 
in a loud and intrepid tone; the fair singer fell 
upon her knees before the bird, expressing her 
admiration of its talents in terms of delight. 

While many parrots are taught with great 
facility, others, like some human beings, require 
constant training. 

Lord Kelly had a parrot, which was famous as 
a singer (like the one above described), which, 
upon being asked to sing, replied,— 

“T never sing on a Sunday!” 

“Never mind that, Poll, give us a hymn.” 

“No, excuse me, I’ve a cold!” 

It is said that this remarkable bird performed 
the three verses of “God save the King” —words 
and  ‘adincaaaiee hesitation from beginning 
to end. 
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AN IRON WEDGE---WHAT IT LED TO. 

The following almost reminds us of the axe 
that flew into the water when Elisha’s young 
men cut timber by the Jordan. We thought the 
days of miracles were over: 

A wood-chopper splitting logs the other day ca 
the edge of Grass Pond, started a wedge into 4 
green log. On striking —s blow with the 
maul, the wedge sprang out, flew through the 
air, and striking in the pond, killed a pickerel 
weighing over four pounds. The strangest part 
is yet tocome. While probing in the mud with 
a forked stick for his wedge, he stuck in the 
cleft of the stick a hard, smooth substance, 
which on being carefully raised to the surface 
proved to be a fine gold watch, lost at the pond 
by a party of fishermen, four years ago. The 
case being water-proof, the watch was as good 
as new, but will probably need cleaning. On 
the inside of the case was engraved, A. Poursel, 
Boston, which may help the rightful owner to 
prove and claim property.—Plymouth Memorial. 

A GIRL WHO HAD EATEN ENOUGH. 

A young lady from the seminary at M—, 
being asked if she would have some more cab- 
bage, “By no means; gastronomical satiety ad- 
monishes me that I have arrived at the ultimate 
culinary dezitation consistent with the code of 
Esculapius.” As she drew back from the table, 








it was concluded that she meant she had “eaten 
a heap.” 
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For the Companion. 


EDDIE’S AMUSEMENTS---No. 4. 
HIS CURIOSITIES. 

Eddie was something of a curiosity himself, 
and very naturally had a love for other curious 
objects. 

This early showed itself in a habit of bring- 
ing into the house all sorts of odd things which 
he found in his rambles in the dooryard, gar- 
den, or in the woods. 

The disposition seemed to grow upon him, as 
he grew older, and his desire for rare or unusual 
things became a fixed habit with him; and at 
the time of which we write, he had in his pos- 
session a large number of articles that were real- 
ly worth preserving. 

He needed very much some fitting place to ar- 
range and display them; and one day, during a 
search in the attic, among the accumulations of 
past generations, Annie found there this neat 
cabinet case. 




















It contained three shelves, besides the bottom. 

After being thorougly dusted and washed, it 
received & new coat of paint, that made it very 
fresh and inviting to the young collector. 

After every thing was neatly arranged inside, 
—every thing worthy of admission to such quar- 
ters—the entire family was called to Eddie’s 
room, to view the treasures there displayed. 
Prominent among them was a genuine Indian 
arrow-head, picked up on the beach at Nahant, 
Mass, 





It was of red flint-rock, roughly cut, as you 
will see above. 


length, tapering off to quite a sharp edge. 


Eddie’s father told him that once, when he 
Was visiting some friends in York county, Me., 
the workmen on the farm dug into a “nest” of 
arrow-heads, of all sizes, varying from two to 
seven inches in length, some of them very nice- 


ly cut. 


Mr. True went on to explain to Eddie how the 


arrow-heads were made serviceable. 


The end of the arrow was split, then the small- 
trend of the head was inserted in the slit, and 
bound firmly in its place with a thong—and, as 
Eddie didn’t happen to know, his father also in- 
formed him that a “thong” was a strip of the 


dried hide of some animal. 


Besides the arrow-head, Eddie’s cabinet con- 
tained a beautiful collection of pressed sea- 
Mosses, presented by Annie, which were much 
admired 


We had also a horse-shoe magnet that was 


very powerful, and always ready to “exhibit.” 


His collection of shells was very fine, and the 
larger ones whispered of the ocean they had lost, 
Whenever any one would take the trouble to 


Place them to the ear. 


One curiosity, which he treasured with great Ples. 
tare, was a piece of Chinese money, which his 
brother William brought home to him, whem-he 


Teturned from his last voyage. 





It was about an inch across in 
the widest place, and a little over two inches in 


The coin was of brass, quite thin, with a| 
square hole through the centre, which led Ed- | 
| die to “guess,” and correctly, too, that the Chi- | 
| nese string their money, as girls do beads! 
| Twelve of these odd coins are about equal in 

value to one of our old copper cents. 
Various other things Eddie showed them, 
which called forth expressions of admiration, 
much to his delight—until they came to the bot- 
tom of the‘cabinet. 
“What have we here?” asked Mr. True. 
“O, I’ve got my old ‘post-office,’ and ‘pano- 
rama,’ and ‘Miscellanies,’ stowed away here,” 
he said. 
They smiled. Eddie’s last project had literal- 
ly swallowed up all the others! a. B. 
———— +r —_ 





For the Companion. 
THE IDLE BEE. 
A honey bee dwelt in « garden of flowers, 
And idled away all the bright, sunny hours 
In chasing the butterflies over the plain, 
Or watching the ants as they gathered up grain. 


One day the queen bee called her into the hive, 
And told her no {dle bee ever would thrive ; 
That never a drone was allowed near the comb; 
So she must go off and be hunting a home. 


The bee went off buzzing, with insolent air, 
And glad to be rid of all labor and care, 
Taking no heed of the winter to come, 

She listened awhile to the woodpecker’s drum ; 
At last a bright sunflower greeted her eye, 
With its velvety leaves turning up to the sky. 


“Hum, hum,’ said the bee, “now I've nothing to tear, 
Here's food for the asking, to last me a year, 

And shelter and rest from the heat and the cold, 

For surely this flower will never grow old. 


She sipped ‘twixt the leaves with her sharp little bill, 
Until of its sweetness she gathered her fill; 

Then burrowed a hole with her tiny black head, 

And laid down to sleep on her soft velvet bed. 


Next morning she woke after long having slept, 
And out of the sunflower idle bee crept. 

She looked at the sun—it was up very high— 
And then at the ants, as they went toiling by. 


“I wouldn't work so,” said the foolish young bee; 
“There’s enough and to spare in this sunflower tree, 
If only they'll come and enjoy it with me; 

I think I'll invite them to come up and see." 


And so she invited the ants each and all, 

But on they went toiling, not heeding her call. 
“God never intended an ant for a drone, 

Our time is all borrowed, ‘tis never our own."* 


“All nonsense,—but then you can work if you will,”’ 
Said the bee, as of sweetness she gathered her fill; 
How much she enjoyed it—this nothing to do— 

As ‘round the bright sunflower idle bee flew! 


But cold Autumn's winds swept around her at last; 
The sunfigwer drooped in the chill wintry blast, 
The bee was thrown out of her soft, downy bed, 
With a terrible pain in her little black head. 


“T'll go to the hive,"’ said the indolent bee; 

“I know they'll be pleased to give shelter to me."’ 
But they hadn't a morsel to give to a neighbor, 
Only to those who were willing to labor. 


“T'll go to the butterfly,’’ then said the bee; 

“TI haven't forgotten her kindness to me."’ 

The butterfly said she had nothing to spare, 

And so with her neighbor no bounty could share. 


“I'll go,"’ said the bee, “‘to the prudent old ant, 
Although she once warned me of coming to want.” 
The ant saw her coming and went to the door; 

She said she'd enough for herself—nothing more. 


“Why don't you go back to your sunfiower tree ? 
There's shelter and food for an indolent bee 
Sufficient, you told me, to last a whole year; 
And so, my dear bee, you have nothing to fear."’ 


The bee hung her head and in shame went away ; 
The sunflower gone, she had nowhere to stay. 
She timidly crawled in a withered oak leaf, 

But alas! it afforded but litéle relief. 


Next morning her body by neighbors was found, 
Stretched out stiff and dead on the cold, chilly ground; 
They dug her a grave where they laid her to rest, 

And placed the earth tenderly over her breast. 


And this is the end of the indolent bee, 


Who lived at her ease in the sunflower tree. 
Aunt CLARA. 


44> 
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THE LITTLE STRINGS. 

Did you ever see a gutta percha face? And 
did you ever amuse yourself by pinching it one 
way, and pulling it another, and seeing what 
different expressions it will put on? 

Now your little faces are softer than gutta 
percha, and they are full of little strings called 
muscles; and the little muscles pull them one 
way and another, just according to your feel- 
ings. 

Sometimes you feel grieved or sad, and the 
little muscles pull vour face into a yery doleful 
expression. 

metimes you feel pleased or merry, and the 
little muscles pull your face into smiles or dim- 
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THE MOST UNHAPPY PERSON in the world is the 
Dyspeptic. Every thing looks dark and gloomy; he 
feels “tout of sorts’’ with himself and every body else. 
Life isa burden tohim. This can all be changed by tak- 
ing Peruvian Syrup (a protoxide of Iron). Cases of 27 
years’ standing have been cured by it. 5—lw 





WE SHOULD NOT SUFFER FROM A COUGH, 
which a few doses of AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
will cure. Time, comfort, health, are all saved by it. 
4—2w ‘ 


MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH _ sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 
Nassau Street, New York. B 








The Book for Every Live Sunday School Man. 
CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR THE 


Sunday School Concert 
AND A GUIDE FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S PREACHER. 
CONTAINING 
A Year's Supply of Concert Exercises worked out for im- 
mediate usé; Hints on Bible Reading, Singing, Prayer 
and Preaching; Forms for Opening and Closing Ser- 
vice; Sermon Plans; Historical Notes on Children's 
Worship, &c. 
By Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Missionary Secretary of Am. 8. 8. Union, for 
ad New England. 





“It promises to be by far the most valuable contribution 
to Sabbath School literature which we have ever scen."’ 
Congregationalist. 

“The book is thoroughly calculated to reach and benefit 
the Christian people of our land. The author's distin- 
guished ability to reach the popular heart, by his pen and 
— is again proved by his manual.''"—Springjieid Re- 


“It is a work long needed by Sundfy School Superin- 
tendents and teachers, as well as by pastors and preach- 
ers.""—Hartford Post. 

“A book which every Sabbath School Superintendent 
will want.'’—Boston Evening Traveller. 


“Should bein all our families...—Springfield Daily 
Union. 


It is a book which no Pastor or Superintendent can af- 
ford to be without. 
Price $1,50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
W. J. HOLLAND & CO., Publishers, 
3—41w SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Great New England Remedy. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchi- 
tis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections gene- 
ly. It is 8 remarkable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleas- 
ant to the taste, yet safe, sure and effective in its action. 


An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 
of the Blood. 


DE. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, 
scurvy, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ulcers, and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System; Dys- 
pepsia, and those diseases originating in the Derange- 
ment of the Digestive Organs, viz: Bilious Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Languor, Loss 
ot Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 

Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 


Boston. 
EO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
~~ peas per Bottle. Five Dollars tor Six Bottles. 
—Iw 

















- Maple Leaves 
Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 

Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, 
and its matter 1s varied and interesting, and peculiarly 
suited to rural homes. Every one may find something to 
suit his or her taste in its entertaining columns, which 
are a melange of Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricultural 
and Scientific Articles, Useful Recipes, O:namental Art, 
etc., etc., and every number is finely illustrated. Itis is- 
sued about the first of each month, and is sent regu- 
larly to subscribers for 

Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 

A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those 
who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five cents and get 
the paper for a year; you will not regretit. Address O. 
A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 2—l0w 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY 
BY A SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE NURSERY. 
The best of all Magazines for Children! 


Gr No less than twenty-five charming Pictures in each 
Number. Now is the time to subscribe. 
TERMS: $1 50a year, in advance. Liberal discount to 
clubs. A sample No., with Prospectus and Premium 

List, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
w JOHN L. SHOREY,13 Washington St., Boston. 








CATARREH! CATARRE! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr. Wadsworth's Dry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head during the past eight years. 
Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 

ay postage. H. H. BurninGTon, Proprietor, Providence, 
R. I., also for sale by G. C. Goopwin & Co., 38 _ 

5—l2w 





Street, Boston. 





PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS 
For sale 2t all respectable Art Storee. Catalognes 
mailed FRER, bv L. PRANG & CO.. Boston. 1—6w 


—A — $75 to $200 per 
month, ev: here, malo and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 





But often there are wicked passions at work 
at the strings. Anger pulls, and O, what a dis- 
agreeable look the face gets on in a minute! 
Pride pulls the strings, or vanity, or envy, or 
discontent, or deceit, and each brings its own 
— over the face. 

he worst of it is, that when these passions 
pull very often, the face does not return to, what 
it was before; but the muscles harden and re’ 
tain that ugly expression. 

A face that was very lovely when it was that 
of a child, has had the passion of anger pulling 
at it so often, that it always wears a sullen, 
cross, dissatisfied look. 








ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. I¢ makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
} cannot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 
| to $200 per month and or a ission from which 
| twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO. 
| PITTSBURGH, PA.; ST. LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be Imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or othere 
| wise. Qurs is the only genuine and really practical cheap 

machine manufactured. 


| WANTED — AG —To Sell 
Price 


| MERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 





| 





the 


simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Maehine 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitch: 


GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


OLIVER OPTIC'’S LATEST BOOK, 
PALACE AND COTTAGE; 


—oR— 





Youne AMERICA IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 

16mo. Illustrated............+++ ooo Gl 50. 
Being the fifth volume of 

YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign 
Lands. lémo. Illustrated by Nast, Stevens, Per- 
kins and others. Per VOl............eeeeeeeeeeeees $ 


Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat. 
Tenth edition. 

Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

Red Cross; or, Young America in England and 


ales. 

Dikes and Ditches; or, Young America in Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

Palace and Cottage; or, Young America in 
France and Switzerland. 





JUST COMPLETED: 
THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. 
Six vols. 48 illustrations. Per vol......... 


The Starry Flag; or, The Young Fisherman of 
Cape Ann. 

Breaking Away; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 

— Find; or, The Adventures of a Smart 

oy. 

Freaks of Fortune; or, Half Round the World. 

Make or Break; or, The Rich Man's Daughter. 

Down the River; or, Buck Bradford and his 
Tyrants. 


A BOOK EVERY SCHOOLBOY SHOULD READ. 
CHANGING BASE ; 


Or what Edward Rice learnt. By Wm. Everett, 
author of “On the Cam;"* l6mo. Illustrated. $1 25 
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BOY LIFE AWAY “DOWN EAST." 

ELM ISLAND STORIES. 

By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of ‘Good Old 
Times,” *Sparticus to the Gladiators,"’ &c., 


lémo. L- 
POP VOUS, ...000ccceccecccoceses $1 25 


&e. Tobe completed in 6 vols. 
lustrated. 
1. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 
2. Charlie Bell, the Waif of Elm Island. 





A NEW SERIES FOR GIRLS. 
PROVERB SERIES. 


By Mrs. M. E. Bradley and Miss Kate J. Neely. 
To be completed in six volumes. 3 volumes 
now ready. 16mo. Illustrated. Per vol... $1 00 
: COMPRISING : 
Fine’ Feathers do not Make Fine Birds. 
Hand is that Hand d 





AN EXCELLENT SUNDAY SCHOOL SERIES. 
ALDEN JUVENILES. 
By Joseph Alden, D. D. dvols. Tl. Pervol..50cts. 


The Cardinal Flower. Henry Ashton. 
The Lost Lamb. The Lighthearted Girl. 


THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 

By May Mannering. To be completed in six 
volumes. Illustrated. Per vol...........++ $1 00 

1. Climbing the Rope. 

2. Billy Grimes's Favorite. 

3. The Cruise of the Dashaway. 

4. The Little Spaniard. 








“FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES." 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


By Sophie May, author of “Little Prudy."" To 
be completed in six vols. Ill. Per vol.....75 cts. 


Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother's. 
Dotty Dimple at Home. 
Dotty Dimple out West. 
Dotty Dimple at Play. 
Dotty Dimple af School. 
Dotty Dimple's Flyaway. 


PPPS 


(In press.) 





“THE UNAPPROACHABLE SERIES." 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 


By Sophie May. Now complete. Six volumes. 
Handsomely illustrated, in a neat box. Per 
VOIUME....-..2eeseeee saseevees ecccccceccceces 75 cts. 

. Little Prudy. 

. Little Prudy’s Sister Susie. 

. Little Prudy'’s Captain Horace. 

4. Little Prudy's Cousin Grace. 

§. Little Prudy's Story Book. 

@ Little Prudy's Dotty Dimple. 


RELIGIOUS READING FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
CHRISTIAN GIFT BOOKS. 
Printed on tinted paper; bound in rich morocco cloth. 
Worps oF Hors. By the author of “Golden 
Tewthen.”” G60. Pricd...c.cccccccccseccssoces $2 00 


GoLpEeN TRUTHS. By the author of ‘‘Words of 
Hope.** Ato. Price.........seecceeceeeerees $2 6 


one 





THE CROSS AND CROWN SERIES. 


Lirzr’s Morne; or, Counsel and Encourage- 
ment for Youthful Christians. By the au- 
thor of “Life’s Evening,’ “Life's Quiet 
BS GUE.. GR ccccccccvcvccccceesocceeese $1 50 

Lirr'’s EveEninG; or, Thoughts for the Aced. 
By the author of “Life's Morning,”* “Lire’s 
Quiet Hours,’ etc. 4t0............- eee ee ‘ 
Lire’s Quiet Hovrs: being Quiet Hints for 

Young and Old. By the author of ‘Life's 
Morning," “Life's Evening,"’ etc. 4to...... 
“Lire’s MornineG,” “Lire's EVENING,” and “LIFE's 

Quiet Hovrs,”’ are written in a vein of deep reli- 

gious fervor, by a writer of culture and experience, no 

more fitting or beautiful works can be placed in the hands 
of the young, the middle aged, and the old, to teach the 
glory and beauty of Christian life. 


15 
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Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
Mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PustisHEnrs, 





itches per minute. Liberal 
AMERICAN KNITT 





inducements to Agents. Address, 
MACHINE CO,, Boston, Maas, or St. Louis, Mo. 


lw 149 Washington St., Boston. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
Goring the year 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 

found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

S. 








ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


From a German Correspondent. 


Braunschweig; Germany, Dec., 1868. 

Would I ever cross the Atlantic and see for- 
eign lands? So I often asked myself when a 
boy, as I went down to the wharves, climbed the 
sides of great ships, walked their tarry decks, 
and peered out over the waters of the harbor, 
watching the vessels outward bound. 

The question has been answered, and I am 
writing from this quaint old town in northern 
Germany. 

I left New York in the steamer Weser, an iron 
vessel, of three thousand tons burthen. She is 
a German packet, and nearly all the passengers 
were Germans. 

Iwas glad to hasten to my state-room soon 
after the steamer left the bay, for old ocean is 
no respecter of persons, and my stomach, like 
most others, acknowledged his authority. As I 
lay in my berth, a hand gently pressed my shoul- 
der, and a kind-hearted German, who was to oc- 
cupy the adjoining berth, asked,— 

“Are you seasick ?” 

The German for seasick is seekrank—a very 
expressive word, I thought, as [ answered, some- 
what feebly, “Yes”—though there was no need 
that I should speak, for my face—that is if I 
looked as I felt—had already told the tale. 

There was another German in my state-room 
who afforded me not a little amusement the next 
morning. I was awakened, I remember, by an 
explosion of German words; and as I looked 
out of my berth I saw this man, ashort, fat man, 
in a dressing-gown, pulling over the boots on 
the floor, and crying out, “Mein stiefel, mein 
stiefel!”’ 

What stiefel meant I did not know; but as 
the old man was bustling about, now taking one 
boot in his hand and now another, and so on 
through the several pairs on the floor, I conclud- 
ed that there was some mistake in the boots. 

Tie storm of German words continued about 
five minutes, and when it subsided, the German 
whose acquaintance I had made the night before, 
and who could speak English, told me that the 
occasion of all this confusion was, that the boot- 
black had placed the wrong number on the old 
man’s boot, and hence this wrathful tempest of 
words. 

So, for the rest of the voyage, we called the 
old man Herr Stiefel, that is, Herr Boots. 

He proved to be a most agreeable companion; 
but as he could not understand English, and I 
could not speak German, our conversation for 
the day consisted in a “guten morgen,” (good- 
morning) when we arose, and a “guten nacht,” 
(good-night) when we retired. 

Herr Stiefel was a great favorite among the 
German passengers, and especially among the 
ladies. There was one old German who contin- 
ually courted his society. I think he had an eye 
on the loaves and fishes, for Herr Stiefel had in 
his berth a box of very nice cigars. 

This old German we called Herr Brille—a Ger- 
man word meaning spectacles—for he wore spec- 
tacles, though~we might have called him Herr 
Hut, since he wore his hat as much as his spec- 
tacles. Indeed, he always sat with his hat on at 
the table. : 

This man, Herr Brille, was slow of speech, and 
during the day followed Herr Stiefel wherevee 


was quite favorable, and some of the time we 
| had seventeen sails spread. 
| wind was fair or contrary, on we moved towards 
| our destined port. 
| of coal daily furnished the motive power. 
|noon we knew how many miles we had made 


| were needed for personal comfort. 
| sick and cold, one could have little regard for | 
| the taste of the visionary who wrote “A life on | 





in occasionally a prolonged “yah!” and semi- | 
occasionally a “sie haben ganz recht,”’—(you 
have it exactly.) The two I shall nev®r forget. 

The wind during the early part of the voyage 


But whether the 


Between fifty and sixty tons 
Each 


since the preceding noon. 

single day was 826 miles. 
It was very cold on deck during the first part | 

of our voyage, and both an overcoat and shawl 





The most made any 


Indeed, sea- | 


the ocean wave.” 

I saw no one on the Weser, magnificent ship 
that she is, who did not long for a sight of land. 
And it came at last. 

We had been nine days out when a dove flew 
into the rigging. The little wanderer was wea- 
ry and longed for rest; but, frightened by the 
pitching of the ship, or the flapping of the sails, 
would not remain long on her perch, and flying 
off, followed the ship, returning now and then 
for a momentary rest. We knew now that land 
was not very far distant. 

Yet it was not till noon of the following day 
that we heard the welcome sound of “land ho!” 
Hurrying to the deck, I could see with my glass 
the low, rocky islands known as the Scilly Isl- 
ands, which lie off the south-western extremity 
of the island of Great Britain. On the outer- 
most island was a tall lighthouse, and though it 
was eight or ten miles distant, I could see the 
waves dashing their white foam on the rocks in 
front. 

The sight even of these barren islands was bet- 
ter than medicine to the sick. Indeed, it carried 
gladness to all our hearts, and during the rest 
of the day nearly every man, woman and child 
on board could be found on deck. 
the day the coast of Cornwall came into view. 

In the evening rockets were fired from the 
steamer’s deck for a pilot; and soon after a 
small sloop came alongside, and a pilot, who 
had been awaiting our arrival in the channel, 
stepped on board. 

All the next day we sailed along the English 
Channel—first stopping at the Isle of Wight, 
and then passing many of the most noted Eng- 
lish towns. 

When I came on deck the following morning, 
the low shores of Holland were in full sight. 
We hoped to reach Bremerhaven, the port of 
Bremen, that afternoon, but a head wind the 
previous day and night prevented. It was not 
till after sunset that we reached the mouth of 
the river Weser, on which Bremen is situated, 
so that we were obliged to anchor outside for 
the night. 

The next day the steamer slowly moved up 
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Still later in | 


COMPANION. 





livery establishment. Being lonely, and desir- 
ing to converse with some one, he asked the boy 
who was the owner of the horse. The boy re- 
plied: “It belongs to a crazy Dutchman lookin’ 
for the birds’ nests over yonder in the woods.” 
The “crazy Dutchman” was no other than Prof. 
Louis Agassiz. 





iailatoniiiensirenpes 
A POLITICIAN NONPLUSSED. 

Politicians sometimes .try to be all things to 
all men, in order to gain votes. Now and then 
it happens that they make mistakes, as this | 
laughable incident will show: ° 

Col. Watson, a well known politician of Vir- 
ginia, enjoyed great personal popularity on ac- 
count of his affable manners; and whenever he 
was a candidate for office, ran ahead of his 
ticket. He generally spoke to all whom he met, 
professing to know them. On one occasion, 
during the last presidential campaign, he met a 
countryman, whom he shook by the hand, and 
commenced : 

“Why, how do you do, thir? [ am very glad 
to thee you; a fine day, thir; I thee you thtill 
ride your fine old gray, thir.” 

“No, sir; this horse is one I borrowed this 
morning.” 

“O! ah! well, thir, how are the old gentleman 
and lady ?” 

“My parents have been dead about three years, 
sir.” 
“But how ith your wife, thir; and the thil- 
dren ?” 

“Tf am an unmarried man, sir.” 

“Thure enough. Do you thtill live on the old 
farm?” 

“No, sir, I have just arrived from Ohio, where 
I was born.” 

“Well, thir, I gueth I don’t know you, after 
all. Good morning, thir!” 

iliac 
FIRM IN BATTLE. 

A battle is a very serious affair, but now and 
then incidents occur which flash a little humor 
across the grim visage of war. A writer tells 
the following laughable occurrence which took 
place at the battle of Lookout Mountain: 


When the battle began, about two hundred 
mules, frightened by the noise, dashed into the 
ranks of Wade Hampton’s Legion and produced 
a great panic... . The incident inspired a mock- 
heroic poem of six stanzas, in imitation of Ten- 
nyson’s “Charge of the Six Hundred” at Balak- 
lava, two verses of which were as follows: 

“Forward the mule brigade! 
Was there a mule dismayed? 
Not when their long ears felt 
All their ropes sundered. 
Theirs not to make reply— 
Theirs not to reason why— 
Theirs but to make them fly. 
On to the Georgia troops 
Broke the two hundred. 


“Mules to the right of them, 
Mules to the left of them, 
Mules all behind them, 
Pawed, neighed and thundered,” &c. 


| 
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a 
HALCYON DAYS. 


The ancients, who loved to garnish with poetic 
flavor the dreariest part of the year, called the 
seven days preceding and the seven days suc- 
ceeding the winter solstice, halcyon days. The 
mystic origin of the name is familiar to every 





the sluggish, winding stream. There are high 
dykes along the banks of the river, for the land 
is very low, and would otherwise be overflowed. 

Here and there, behind the dykes, are little 
Villages, each with a stone church and a wind- 
mill. And such quaint houses! But of these I 
cannot now speak. 

Bremerhaven was soon in sight, and a little 
past seven we anchored off the town. Two smal 
steamers were soon alongside, one for the pas- 
sengers and one for the baggage. At length all 
was ready. We swung off from the Weser, and 
in a few minutes were again on land. 

My old friend, Herr Stiefel, gave me a warm 
embrace as we parted, and I extended my Ger- 
man on the occasion to a “leben sie wohl,” (fare- 
well.) i" H. S. B. 

“I UNDERSTAND IT, BUT’— 

Dr. F. was called upon one day to visit a 
young man not far from this city, who had been 
in a “plug muss,” and from all indications was 
likely to have a black eye as a consequence. 

An inquisitive individual had learned there 
was something wrong about the young man’s 


quired what the trouble was. The learned man 
informed him that he found the patient suffering 
from a severe contusion of the integuments un- 
der the left orbit, with a great extravasation of 
blood and ecchymosis in the surrounding cellu- 
lar tissue, Which was in a tumified state. There 
was also considerable abrasion of the cuticle. 
The fellow scratched his head, looked puzzled, 
and, after slightly recovering, said, “Y-a-a-s, 
doctor, I understand all that, but what is the 
matter with his eye?” 
a 
THAT “CRAZY DUTCHMAN.” 


The following droll anecdote of Prof. Agassiz 
illustrates the truth that a great man, misunder- 
stood, is as good as nobody to those who mis- 
understand him. 

A few days ago, as a gentleman from Ithaca 
was riding over the country, he saw a farmer’s 
boy standing by the roadside, holding a horse 





he went, listening to his conversation, throwing 


which he recognized as belonging to an Ithaca 


optic, and stopping the doctor on his return, in- | 


student of classic fable. Halcyone, the daughter 
of olus, was the wife of Ceyx, king of Thes- 
| saly, to whom she was very much attached. 
| Ceyx, after the death of his brother, made a 
voyage to consult the oracle of Apollo. Halcy- 
| one, filled with presentiment of coming woe, un- 
willingly permitted his departure. <A fearful 
| storm arose and Ceyx was overwhelmed in the 
| waves. His unhappy wife, after long waiting 
| for his return, threw herself into the sea; and 
they were both changed, by the pitying gods, 
into birds called Halcyones, or Kingfishers. 
Ever since the sorrowful event, for fourteen pla- 
eid days in winter time, Haleyone broods over 
her nest, which floats upon the sea; King Zolus 
guards the winds, keeps them from disturbing 
the “charmed wave,” and safely at this time 
may seamen make their way over the calm wa- 
ters of the ocean.— Providence Journal. 
——_>—__—_ 
MUSICAL GEESE, 

A young lady in Lansingburg, N. Y., plays the 
piano. A flock of geese are in the habit of sport- 
ing in the river beneath her window. When 
they hear the young lady play, if they are ever 
so far away, they gather near to get the music; 
and they remain so still throughout it that you 
could hear a pin drop. 





>__— 


An old lady was asked what she thought of 
one of her neighbors by the name of Jones; and 
with a very knowing look she replied, “Why, 
I don’t like to say any thing about my neigh- 
bors; but as to Mr. Jones,—sometimes I think 
—and then again I don’t know—but, after all, I 
rather guess he'll turn out a good deal such sort 
of a man as I take him to be.” Cute for the old 
lady, who was not to be caught slandering her 
neighbors. 


A WITNESS was examined before a judge, in a 
case of slander, who required him to repeat the 
precise words spoken. The witness, fixing his 
eyes upon the judge, began: “May it please 
your honor, you lie, steal and get your living by 
cheating.” The face of the judge reddened; and 
he exclaimed, ‘Turn your face to the jury, sir, 
when you speak.” 

Micut anp Marin. Hood, in describing the 
meeting of a man and a lion, said the man ran 
off with all his might, and the lion with all his 








A NEW YEAR 


—aND— 


A NEW VOLUME! 


With the number for the current week commences g 
new volume of the veteran 


PIONEER OF THE RURAL PRESS, 


and ‘the most complete Agricultural and Family pa 
per published in New England,’'—the 


New England Farmer. 

For the coming year the Publishers will spare no 
trouble ur expense to Keep the FARMER fally up to the 
high standard which it has maintained in the past, ang 
to promptly adopt such improvements as the times de 
mand, and our increasing patronage will warrant. We 
call attention to the following 


Programme for 1869: 
AS AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER 


we claim especial excellence for the FARMER—Ist, on 
the ground that its Editors are practical men, who un- 
derstand the subjects whereon they write, and endeay. 
or always to present practical views and sound theories 
to their readers. 2d. Beyond and above this, the Fag. 
MER has a corps of contributors, practical, sound and 
able—men who * rite of agriculture as they learn in ig 
actual practice on their own farms, and who do not hesi- 
tate to expose error or falsity whenever breached by 
impractical or theoretical writers. During the past year 
we have published in the aggregate 


More than 1,000 Contributions 
to the Agricultural Department, from exceeding 
500 Different Contributors. 


Such a record can be shown by no other paper in 
New England, and by not more than one or two else 
where. It will be our aim to retain and enlarge this 
circle of correspondents, and thereby add to the gen- 
uine worth of the Farmer during the coming year. 
For the Family 

we present each week an attractive variety of original 
and selected literary reading. Care is taken to keep our 
columns free from any thing which could prove objec- 
tionable, and at the same time to make them fresh, 
readable, entertaining and instructive. Our ‘Ladies’ 
Department” is frequently enriched by contributions 
from valued correspondents, and some most valuable 
household receipts have been given during the past year, 
of theirown testing. Prose and poetry, in fitting propor 
tion, ate given each week, while 


For the Young Folks 


we have made arrangements and have plans laid down 
which will make the FaRMER as welcome to them as it 
ever has been to the older members of the family. The 
beautiful cut given om the fourth page this week isa 
small installment of what they may expect. 


OUR MARKET REPORTS. 


Eight years ago, recognizing the need of a tull, accu 
rate and reliable report of the great 


Cattle Market of New England, 

we succeeded, after many trials, and at great expense, 
in procuring a report at once full, complete and licul- 
parably in advance of any thing pcfore attempted by the 
press of New Engiand. We have made this a feavure ot 
our paper, and still maintain our pre-eminence in Uns 
respeci. We do not clam too much when We assert 
that it contains information which cai 

NO FARMER, STOCK-BREEVER VR DRO 

CaN AFFORD TU Ba WITHOUT. 

With such it ceases to be a question whether they can 
afford to take the paper, and becomes as much a neces 
sity as the judgment which enables them to carry oD 
their business, and buy, seil or breeu, as the case may de. 

We also give very tuil wholesale and retail 

Market Prices, 
containing almost evening which the country mer 
chant ae w be pusted on, and accurately sowing 
the conuitivn of we market up to the iatest hour Delure 
goiug to press. Improvements in this departunent are in 
contemplation Whi Wwiil give it even greater value. 
The Wool and Grain Markets 
of Bostun aud leading commercial points are also re 

orted at considerable len; th. m 
° In short, We endeavor to make the NEw EnGLasd 
FakMEx#, as regards uur Market Keports, as indispeusabie 
to ths peuple uf New England, or all who have dealings 
in our markets, as the Mark Lane Express is to the agr- 
cultural cemmunities vl Liyiana. 

As a Newspaper, 
we aim to give onr readers every thing that is of general 
importance in politics ana the generat News of the ne 
Strictly local news we can only give to a very i 
extent, and in matters of detail must, of course, ) 3 
10 the daily papers, but ter all the sportant news, | 
mestic and ioreign, Our readers will never look in vail. 

PROGRESS. 

The New ENGLAND FaRMER was first established 1 
1822, and tur Many ) ears Was pudiished on a suect 18 by 
24 inches in size. iis present dimensions are 30 by 44 
inches, or more (han turee times Lie original size, while 
the price, with all the uuprovenients of uke present day 


adued, is 
i Not One Cent Higher!! 
the Farmer, Stock-grower, or Mechanic make 4 
m.. iuvesument than a year's subscription to the 
FakMER? ¥ 
Cash Terms to Subscribers : 
Weekly Farmer, one year.....------: 
- - six months.. 2 
Monthly “ one year.. Poin 
We will send One copy of the weekly one year or five 
new weekly phew of or eight Monthly sanction 
and one copy A Monthly ior three Weekly 0 
nthiy suvscribers. 
~ | nut ay oo three months the price of the 
Weekly will be $300. ‘ 
Singie copies, six cents. For sale by all Newsdealers. 
. 


PREMIUMS: 


tion list 
With the desire of increasing our subscrip 
more rapidly than otherwise practicable, we sce 
ing liberal premiums, either in cash or vas aa 
for the farmer and bis family, and will — to a ee 
dress, on application, with stamp enclosed, sP 
copies and our . 
‘ CIRCULAR TO AGENTS. > iad 
igne 
Many of our premiums are admirably designe “a 
gratification ef the young people, and can ve easily 0 
tained. = 
AGENTS WANTED- 


er 
A few competent travelling agents can find steady 
ployment at u liberal compeusation. or applications for 





2 50 
25 







ions 


n 
specimena, should be addressed to 


R. P. EATON & CO» 


PUBLISHERS OF N. E. FARMER, 











mane. 


34 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass.! 
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